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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE surpasses all that the 
skill of our publishers has been able to produce. — 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


FIRST JUVENILE SERIAL 


BY 


W. D. HOWELLS. 


The American boy has found his biographer. ‘A Boy’s 
Town” gives him the right to boast of W. D. HowE Ls, as his 
English cousin has long boasted of Tuomas Hueues. To be 
sure the story dates buck forty years ; but the boy in tt ts the 
typical American lad now as then—-a not unnaturally good, a 
not inordinately wicked; a bright, hearty, go-ahead, manly, 
honest, all-around sort of a boy. The story te lis of his daily 
doings and dreamings in a little Ohio town on the Great Miami 
River. Mr. HOwELLs says it was just the sort of a town for 
a boy to be a boy in. Nothing very memorable ever happened 
there, ‘‘ as the grown-up world counts events”; but ‘ every day 
wax full of wonderful occurrence and thrilling excitement” to 
that boy. One charm of the narrative is that it may be consid- 
ered as partially autobiographical ; for Mr. HOWELLS was an 
Ohio boy himself, and has doubtless drawn largely upon the rec- 
ollections of his younger days for the material of ‘‘ A Boy's 
Town.” 


Begins April 8th in 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BISHOP POTTER 
contributes to the same number a paper on ** David and Jona- 
than,” the first of a series of ** Bible Story” articles by promi 
nent divines of different denominations, with illustrations spe 
cially drawn by well-known French artists for HARPER’s 
YounG PEOPLE. 


Five Cents a Week. $2 a Year. SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
New York, Aprint 26, 1890. 


WITH A FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT 
AND A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subseriptions may begua with any N wmoer. 


A DIP INTO THE FUTURE. 
F every mother ‘‘ dipped into the future far as hu- 
man eye could see,” and were confronted with a 
vision of the result of her domestic life and work, she 
would undoubtedly put far more conscience into both 
than she does now. Of course, as the saying goes, 
there are mothers and mothers. There are some whose 
life from a child’s birth is one long act of conscience, 
of the devotion born of love, regulated by wisdom, 
and carried to its perfect end. But there are many 
others at whose hands the generation receives injury: 
those who regard achild as more afatural happening 
thau anything for which they have a peculiar respon- 
sibility, and feel that it must take its chances with all 
the rest of the physical universe, mothers whose chil 
dren are described as ‘‘tumbling up,” for they cer- 
tainly are not brought up. 

The mother who-lets the children play with any 
others whom they please to play with, content so long 
as they are not bothering her; who says to the chil- 
dren, ‘‘ Run away now,” so that she may have a gos- 
sip with the hour's companion, quite reckless of where 
it is they run; who is off at aneighbor’s for an hour's 
enjoyment, still ignorant of their whereabouts; who 
does not worry herself as to what they may be con 
cerned with while she herself is occupied with her 
fancy work or her novel—that mother is one whose 
children will never rise up and call her blessed, unless 
they are fools, or unless natural affection makes them 
blind to facts; and she is, moreover, one of those who 
give occasion for all the wild talk of the people who, 
bent on reforming the race, would begin by taking 
children away from their mothers and bringing them 
up by the public state. It seems impossible that any 
should seriously discuss such a proposition to-day, 
but it is true that they do, along with those concern- 
ing the equalization of wealth and labor, the abolition 
of last wills and testaments, and a host of other mat 
ters that have been mooted since the foundation of 
society. 

If anvthing could give excuse for such barbarous 
and ignorant meddling with the fountain-heads of 
life as the idea of taking children from their own 
mothers must be considered by all who have a heart 
in their bosoms or a brain in their heads, it is the be- 
havior of the sort of mother to whom we have been 
referring. For we have all seen sons of power and 
vigor, daughters of exceptional capacity, who have 
gone entirely wrong, and of whom we have said how 
much they might have been had they been trained 
by any one else rather than their own mothers. 

What else can one of these easy-going mothers 
expect than that her son will,in his unguided igno- 
rance and the inclination of his animal spirits toward 
amusement and excitement, fall among the compan- 
ionships which amuse and excite only to ruin? Some 
fortunate accident, some kind fate, some protecting 
Providence, may lead him to better things; but she 
cannot know that this will happen; it will be no vir- 
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tue of hers if it does, and all the odds of humanity 
are against the happening. One day, when her boy 
is a drunkard, a gambler, a good-for-nothing, perhaps 
at last a pauper, by means of her neglect; when he 
has beggared his family, broken his wife’s heart, and 
is a wreck and a ruin, society will have a dreadful 
account to make with her, tosay nothing of any higher 
or vaster account that she may have to settle. And 
then is her daughter-in-law—who sees how different 
might be her own fate and that of her children in her 
turn, had her husband’s mother done her simplest 
duty—going to keep silence about her? That daugh- 
ter-in-law is, as likely as not, the only form in which 
Nemesis shall perceptibly approach her, but some 
power have mercy on her when that perhaps now 
unborn individual begins to comprehend to whom it 
is she owes the loss of the happiness of her own life, 
the sorry outlook of her children, and more, and woyse 
than all, the misfortunes of the one dearer to her than 
life itself! The husband's mother-in-law may be a 
joke—an old joke and a poor one—but in this case the 
wife’s mother-in-law will be no joke at all. If this 
mother could only see the just wrath and indignation 
of her son’s wife at her neglect of him, it might give 
her pause in the midst of that neglect; for the cure 
of a neglect springing from selfishness and love of 
ease might be most easily effected by that which 
would trench so closely upon this comfort and ease 
as the indignation of a person whose years fate min- 
gles with herown. But one would think if she had 
uny tender feeling whatever it would need no out- 
raged son’s wife, no injured and deteriorated society, 
to urge her to a different course with her child, and 
that this tender feeling might be aroused by the mind's 
vision of all that is possible to befall him through her 
negligence, of the lowering of all his mental and moral 
nature, of the liabilities that may overthrow him 
through want of the care and training he should have 
had, of the ruin of his soul itself. 

It is fortunate that of the great mass and number 
of mothers who are able to call their time their own 
in a degree, there are but few, comparatively speak- 
ing, who let their children run up like weeds in this 
way, with only the care that cannot in any way be 
dispensed with. But itis necessary for the well-being 
of the individual and of the community that there 
should be none at all. This is necessary, moreover, 
for the salvation of the mother herself and the idea 
of motherhood, which should have no such obloquy 
cast upon it, all good mothers resenting the existence 
of this poor one as an injury to themselves. A leop- 
ard cannot change his spots; a woman cannot, per- 
haps, materially change her characteristics; but a 
good mother is thesame the world over. She forgets 
herself in her child; his good, his comfort, and his 
pleasure are all far before her own with her; she has 
added to her obligations by bringing him into the 
world, and although he may not efface her other du- 
ties, her duty to him is to be performed at whatever 
cost to herself. Whatever the child’s father may do, 
however it may be that he performs or not his own 
obligation in the matter, hers remainsthe same. She 
is answerable to God for this child. She never needs 
to think of any dreadful day when the jewel that was 
given her will be demanded back, undulled and un- 
broken, if the unceasing thought of her inner con- 
sciousness has been how she can turn this jewel so 
that it will receive and retain the most of the ineffable 
light; howshe can train up her child to help forward 
the purposes of God in the world. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
EASY LESSONS IN CASTE. 

he is curious to see how few of our English visitors oan 

leave the country without kindly bequeathing some piece 
of good advice to sixty million people. It is still more cu- 
rious to see how cften this counsel turns on something to 
which the adviser’s own experience has made him or her es- 
pecially sensitive. Herbert Spencer, who is himself quite 
bald, alluded regretfully, at his farewell American dinner, to 
an increase of baldness which, as some one had informed 
him, marked this nation. And now Mrs. Kendal, a charm- 
ing actress, in whose favor, the newspapers say, the laws of 
social caste have been a good deal relaxed in New York, 
cautions the New- Yorkers, in a published interview, that they 
must really not let this relaxing go too far. A. hundred 
years ago, we know, the social line was drawn at actors and 
actresses, and Dr. Samuel Johnson would allow them no bet- 
ter epithet than ‘‘ amusing vagabonds.” Now this prepos- 
terous prejudice is withdrawn; but it is still important, Mrs. 
Kendal thinks, that we should continue to draw a similar 
line at domestic servants. ‘‘ Your servants dress too well,” 
she says. ‘‘All our servants have a costume prescribed. 
No girl in my house can wear a fringe. I tell her plainly 
she must part her hair, and comb it neatly back beneath a 
cap, and she must wear an apron, and no jewelry but a rib- 
bon round her neck. Only a lady’s-maid may wear a brooch 
and go without the cap, but she must wear an apron. They 
must wear their caps at the theatre, too. Why, if they didn’t, 
I would wear one myself. There must be a distinction 
made somehow.” 

Now no one can wonder that a Iady whose main life is in 
the stage and its traditions should incline to a picturesque 
make-up in her own household. So the late Mrs. Cameron, 
the eminent amateur photographer of the Isle of Wight, 
was said to select her maids with reference to their availa- 
bility for grouping, and her door was invariably opened to 
you by somebody with a Grecian profile. A caste costume 
is certainly more picturesque than the ordinary civilized 
garb; but when it reaches the point where it can only be 
maintained by compulsion, you must consider your means 
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of compelling. Every tourist deplores the steady disappear- 
ance of costume all the world over; it has vanished from 
Scotlaod, almost vanished from Switzerland, is vanishing in 
the Tyrol, and beginning to totter even in Japan. Only two 
things can preserve it—law and money. The former is not 
invoked in this case; and even in Russia, where a woman- 
servant can be ordered fifty lashes, it is said, at the pub- 
lic place of punishment, for ‘having followers” against 
the will of her mistress, it is not recorded that she can be 
knouted for wearing a brooch. Modern civilization is de- 
fective, it must be owned, in resources for insisting on these 
fine social demarcations; and when it comes to money, it is 
but little more efficacious. In a country where it is hard to 
get a good house-maid, even if encumbered with a bonnet, 
it is impossible to make it always a part of the bargain that 
she should wear a cap; nor can an employer risk the loss of 
a cook for the sake of a breast-pin, when she lives in terror 
lest the cook be tempted away from her, any day, by a plain 
gold ring. Mrs. Kendal’s whole social theory is based on 
the traditions of a country where there are more applicants 
than places. They are wholly inappropriate to a nation 
where there are more places than applicants. In other de- 
partments of labor it has come to be a motto that where two 
men are looking for one job, wages go down; but where two 
jobs are looking for one man, wages go up. But in our 
American household service the wages have been steadily 
rising until this time, and are rising yet. 

And moreover Mrs. Kendal must know very well that 
even in Europe, with the advance of democratic feeling, 
these precious distinctions have grown less and less. George 
Sand thought it the greatest proof of this advance, within 
her recollection, that men-servants had begun to sit instead 
of standing behind carriages; in her youth, she says, they 
always stood. William Austin, a very observing Boston 
lawyer, who visited London in 1802, records it as no uncom- 
mon thing to see in the streets of that city what he calls‘‘a 
chariot and eight”; namely, a vehicle drawn by four horses, 
and with four liveried servants in lace and gold, one on the 
box, and three standing behind the carriage. Some car- 
riages, he reports, had four straps behind, with room for four 
of these lackeys. How would such a spectacle have grati- 
fied the soul of Mrs. Kendal and her American proselytes! 
But in the last forty years,probably, you might have traversed 
the length and breadth of London without encountering ‘‘a 
chariot and eight.” “Nay, the inquisitive American, whose 
chief English desires are to inspect a queen, a beadle, and a 
powdered footman, has often to wait long before succeeding 
in either of the three quests; and begins to fancy that all 
these ‘‘survivals” have at last disappeared and become ex- 
tinct, like the dodo. Nay, the ‘‘ Yellowplush” of Thacke- 
ray and the ‘‘ proud young porter” of Cruickshank’s ‘‘ Lord 
Bateman” have also vanished. Your English friends tell 
you that London liveries have ‘‘ ceased to be ludicrous,” be- 
cause the servants would no longer bear it; and in America 
liveries have never been ludicrous at all; they are usually a 
mere badge of office, like the uniform of a railway official. 
Even in this aspect, I am told, they greatly limit the range 
of selection in respect to household service, since so many 
persons otherwise trustworthy dislike to wear thei. 

And in England, as Mrs. Kendal must know, the difficuity 
goes far beyond this. The American in London is surprised 
to hear ladies discussing the perplexities of their households 
more frankly than Americans, and almost as helplessly. It 
was in England, not America, that the book was written en 
titled The Greatest Plague of Life,and bearing on the ser- 
vice problem. The present writer has heard English ladies 
comparing notes upon this very question of enforcing a cos 
tume, and deploring failure; he has even heard one of them 
lament in lively terms how she had attempted to have all 
letters refused from the hands of the postman at her door, if 
addressed to any of her servants with the prefix ‘* Miss,” 
and how ignominiously she had been compelled at last to 
surrender to the levelling spirit of the age. This was a 
dozen years ago, and there is no reason to think that the tide 
has turned again. So long as England is over-populated 
with the poor, the discipline as to ‘‘ fringes” and ‘‘caps at 
the theatre” may still be enforced; but the tendencies look 
unfavorable even there. Times change. It is but a little 
more than two hundred years since Evelyn in his ‘‘ Diary” 
called it *‘ an atheistical liberty ” for women to appear on the 
dramatic stage; and if a privilege once so novel as to be 
called atheistical is now conceded freely to one deserving 
class, it is too late to refuse a few added social privileges to 
another. It is worth while to remember also that Mrs. Ken- 
dal may very possibly have been misunderstood by some too 
zealous reporter, and that what she really said may have 
been more sensible than it appears in his version. She has 
certainly given innocent pleasure to so many of us by her 
acting that she merits all possible allowances of gg 


HEALTH FOR A DOLLAR. 


INCE the athletic girl has become so dominant a figure in 
the feminine world, and fragility has grown a reproach 
rather than a charm, the treatises multiply on all hygienic mat- 
ters, and volumes are set forth without number to tell every 
woman what she shall do to be saved from all ills that flesh is 
heir to. The woman with the interesting pallor, the violet- 
shadowed eyes, and the willow-wand form, who fainted if one 
said ‘‘ Boh!” to her, and solved all sentimental difficulties with 
a brain-fever, has given place to a buxom jade, whose cheeks 
are red as the dawn, with brown, muscular hands that stop 
runaway horses, rescue helpless bairns from mad dogs, and 
amid a wreck of matter and crash of worlds would never 
feel a tremor of her steel-strung nerves. And this magnifi- 
cent person is all the product of athletics and athletics and 
yet again athletics. Ride a cock-horse, say the lecturers on 
this subject, play tennis, swim, fence, practise in a gymnasi- 
um, take cold baths, live in the open air. And those who 
follow their advice attain the stalwart loveliness of At- 
alanta and Hyppolita, bring forth rosy sons and daughters, 
and are as the pillars of their husband’s house. But it costs 
money to ride a cock-horse; there is the habit to buy, the 
horse to keep, and, if one lives in the city, a groom to be 
hired to ride after one in the Park. Tennis presupposes 
various advantages of environment that all women do not 
possess ; swimming means a country home near the sea or a 
river; and fencing, work in the gymnasium, and life out-of- 
doors argue leisure, some money, and liberty to follow one’s 
own devices. The pale, the nervous, the flaccid-muscled wo- 
man has not disappeared yet, and these read with hopeless 
envy the directions given by the books for attainment of 
rosy beauty, their own lives being too filled with work, 
too narrow, or too straitened to make the use of any of 
these prescriptions possible. But athletic exercise, with 
its resultant health, happiness, and beauty, is to be had, 
and that at a price within the means of every woman, 
no matter how poor or hard worked. Ninety cents will 
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purchase all she needs to string her muscles up firm and 
make them elastic; to set her blood pulsing warmly under 
the skin; to fine away too lavish outlines, or fill up hollows. 
A pair of five-pound ladies’ dumb-bells are to be had for 
thirty cents. hese are a good weight to begin with, but 
should not be used violently at first. Two towels of heavy 
Turkish crash cost the same sum each. On rising in the 
morning begin practice at once. With a dumb-bell in each 
hand lift the arms, touch the shoulders with the bells, and 
straighten the arms out smartly at right angles from the 
body. Do this smoothly and regularly ten times. Then 
touch the shoulders, and lift the bells ten times straight up 
on either side of the head. Hit out from each shoulder ten 
times; drop the bells at full length of the arm and draw 
them up to the armpits; and vary these motions in the 
twenty or thirty different directions possible, as one’s own 
cleverness suggests, thus exercising every muscle. Begin 
with only two or three the first morning, and increase them 
as the strength increases. Finishing with the bells, set a 
mark on the wall at a height of four or five feet, and stand- 
ing on the left leg, try to touch the mark with the right toe 
ten times, doing the same afterward with the left. The 
mark can be raised nearly a foot more as one’s agility in- 
creases. Then set hands on hips and jump up and down 
ten times. Next spring into the bath—a warm one is best 
sponging one’s self off with cold water afterward, and dry 
the skin with vigorous manipulation of the rough towel. 
Try that for a month, and see whether health and beauty are 
not the consequence. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WASH DRESSES. 


COTTON season for summer dresses is apparent from the 
£X variety already seen in the shops, ranging from those with 
the simplest blouses, the English shirts with waistcoats, and 
the tucked waists with straight skirts, up to showy gowns, 
almost as elaborately made as are those of foulard or of 
crépe de Chine. 

Scotch ginghamsare still the favorite washable fabrics,in new 
chiné and broché designs, in broad stripes of color with black 
lines, and in large plaids. They have, however, a rival in the 
soft, dull-finished French percales that come in dark colors 
with intricate white figures, the material of the ‘print 
dresses” so much worn by Engiish women. There is also a 
revival of batistes, not only of the soft cotton kind, but of the 
wiry écru linen batistes of long ago, now beautified by em 
broideries of single blossoms — violets, pansies, or corn- 
flowers — or else with large coin spots in white or colors, 
or stripes and borders of drawn-work. An odd novelty 
is the entire gown of drawn-work batiste, cut from 
breadths of the open-work in exaggerated patterns done 
by machinery, and made up over a contrasting color, as 
écru over poppy red, or cream white over lavender. Sateens 
make warm, thick dresses, and are losing favor. Among 
inexpensive materials is loosely woven cotton Cheviot, as 
soft as flannel, in stripes and plain colors, to be made up in 
country dresses for boating, tennis, etc Organdy muslins, 
once so popular at the South, are revived, with modern de- 
signs of long-stemmed flowers scattered over white, pale blue, 
pink, or réséda grounds, but are made up rather Incongru 
ously over surah silk, and trimmed witha fichu and frills of 
mousseline de soie. Sheer white muslins have finely dotted 
surfaces strewn with sprigs of tlowers, or else they come in 
skirt lengths, with vandykes, insertion bands, or drawn-work 
above a deep hem 


SKIRTS FOR COTTON GOWNS 

Most of the imported cotton dresses are made without ref- 
erence to being washed, as they are meant to be cleansed only 
once or twice a season, by the dry process known to pro 
fessional scourers; but the beauty of such gowns lies in their 
dainty freshness, and the best designs for making them are 
those that can be most easily laundried. In order to wash 
well, and for the sake of greater coolness, cotton dresses 
should not have « waist lining or foundation skirt, but the 
best modistes prefer to make them over a fitted whaleboned 
lining of French cambric, that is without dressing and will 
not shrink. The foundation skirt is also of this cambric, 
faced with the dress goods, or is entirely of the material of 
the dress. It has four gored breadths, and is two yards 
and a quarter wide at the foot. It is tied back by one or two 
drawing-strings run through casings low in the back; a single 
short steel is added, if necessary, to prevent it falling too close 
against the wearer. 

The skirt most used for wash dresses is the clinging 
straight English skirt, with a six-inch hem at the foot, or a 
bias fold faced upon the outside as a false hem, and trimmed 
at the top with a piping fold or narrow embroidered edge. 
Those who are weary of this familiar design use the skirt of 
five straight breadths of yard-wide goods laid in four pleats 
in front, meeting in the middle, and gathered elsewhere to 
the belt, then lifted in one place only by a single deep pleat, 
either on the left side or quite far back on the right, to show 
a gathered flounce at the foot of the foundation skirt. In 
order to give the appearance of an over-skirt, which is 
gradually coming back into favor, there are round skirts of 
four and a half breadths shirred to the belt and edged with 
a knife-pleated ruffle, or with lace or embroidered edging, 
then caught up high on each side by a chain of ribbon bows, 
or by two or three rosettes on the hips; one or two flounces 
are set on the under-skirt, or it has rows of insertion or of 
velvet ribbon above a deep hem. The skirt with deep 
Spanish flounce is also again worn, having a flounce of 
three widths of the material on the front and sides, meeting 
two long straight breadihs at the back; this flounce is set on 
ten inches below the belt, and is gathered in two puffs, or 
shirred closely with one or two standing ruffles. The space 
above has only half the fulness of the flounce, and is gath- 
ered or tucked flatly. Another pretty skirt has four breadths 
of cambric for the sides and back, with a front breadth shirred 
on four thick cords ten inches below the belt, and drawn into 
a space of sixteen inches. Flat back draperies hanging in 
two jabots from belt to foot are seen on bordered dresses, 
with three bordered tabliers crossing the front and covering it 
from top to bottom. Two handkerchief corners are placed 
at the top of the back of plain skirts to relieve a flat figure. 
Two or three rows of insertion above the hem is the popular 
way of trimming with embroidery, and there is also a return 
to a front panel of embroidery, with the material laid in folds 
beside it, as if opening upon an inner skirt. 

A graceful skirt for white dotted and sprigged muslins, or 
for sheer colored lawns, has a front breadth twenty-eight 
inches wide, drawn up by a few gathers at the top, while the 
straight back and sides are three yards and a quarter wide. 
A yard on each side is taken up in two tucks an inch and a 
half wide, drawn into a space of ten inches by ribbon run 
through them and finished with bows. The bodice, shirred 
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on the shoulders and waist line, has the space between the 
fulness of the fronts faced and studded with small tied bows 
of three-quarter inch ribbon placed an inch or more apart 
from the neck to the waist. The sleeves; full and high on 
the shoulders, have narrow shirred cuffs with a beading at 
the upper edge, through which ribbon is drawn and tied. 
Standing collar shirred also, with two bows at front. 


BODICES AND SLEEVES. 

The bodices and full sleeves worn with these plain skirts 
bear all the trimming of the gown—the yoke of open embroid- 
ery, the guipure corselet moulding the figure below the 
bust, the upturned vandykes of lace or embroidery, the bo- 
lero jacket, the lace caps and cuffs of sleeves, the Directoire 
frills of Mechlin lace, and the ribbon collar, bracelets, shoul- 
der-knots, and belt. The round bodice fastened on the left 
shoulder and under the arm, pleated at the waist line, with 
its edge slipped under the belt, is the most stylish simple de- 
sign; this is well illustrated on page 157 of Bazar No. 9 of 
the current volume. The newest embroidered yokes are 
deep and square or pointed in front, and so shallow in the 
back that the middle is only wide enough to meet the turned- 
over collar, which is drawn down upon it below the nape of 
the neck, and held there by a bow of ribbov. ‘There are 
also puffed round yokes with shirring on cords or insertions 
between the puffs, and the fulness below is fitted to the 
waist by many small lengthwise tucks extending high on 
the sides, but shortened in front and back almost to the belt. 
The dressy Elizabethan waist has full fronts without darts 
drawn down in folds from the shoulder to a point at the 
waist, with a flat vest of embroidery in the middle space, or 
else four frills of ribbon gathered to meet and conceal the 
hooks and eyes. The back is pleated from the neck to a 
short point, and ribbon is folded along the edges. The high- 
shouldered sleeves are full at the top and tapered to the 
wrists, where they are trimmed to match the bodice. The 
straight bishop sleeves with wristbands are also used for plain 
wash dresses; the wristband is made of embroidery, or of 
the dress material with ribbon passed around it. 


RIBBON TRIMMINGS. 

The ribbons used for trimming are of the darkest shade in 
the material, and are of gros grain, velvet, or satin, two inch 
es wide. A simple trimming is a neck ribbon two inches 
wide, laid on the high collar of the dress, folded slightly 
through the middle, and lapped in front, with two ends each 
four inches long. A similar ribbon covers the wristband, 
and is tied in a small bow on the inside seam of the sleeves. 
The belt ribbon may be quite smooth, ending in a rosette in 
the back or on the left side, or else it is four inches wide, 
and is placed at its full width in front, then tapered narrow- 
er to the back, hooked there, and crossed with hangiug ends 
only six inches long. Shoulder-knots of several loops of 
ribbon massed together, or else in long-looped bows and ends, 
are on dressy light bodices, and sometimes an end drops 
down from each in front, and is carried to the back to meet 
the pointed belt ribbon. Other belted bodices have merely 
two yards of satin ribbon quite separate, to pass around the 
waist and tie in a flot bow in front or on the left, as the 
wearer may prefer. Directoire frills of gros grain ribbou 
two inches wide are gathered on the right edge of the bodice 
front from the waist to the throat, then folded plainly along 
the collar, gathered into a shell pleating in the middle of the 
back, and frilled down the left of the front to the top of the 
first dart 

VARIOUS DESIGNS FOR COTTON GOWNS. 

Guay little dresses of dark red, buff, or old-rose prints are 
made all in one piece, and hooked behind under fulness that 
conceals the fastening. The front of the bodice is in cross 
folds, the collar flares outward, the high sleeves are in gigot 
shape, and the hem at the foot is turned up on the outside. 
Ecru guipure lace lines the high collar and forms the cuffs. 
A separate petticoat of silk the color of the gown is worn un- 
derneath. A Turkey red print dress fastened in the back 
has the corsage pointed upon the bust,and a great deal of 
fulness above is taken in cross folds around the shoulders. 
An écru embroidered batiste dress, mysteriously fastened be- 
hind, bas the left side of its skirt brought up high on the hips, 
to show an embroidered lower skirt. A guimpe and full 
sleeves of dark red surah are sewed permanently in another 
batiste gown of dark gray shade. 

For bordered ginghams a pretty model has a basque gath- 
ered at shoulders and waist on a fitted whaleboned lining of 
French cambric. The borders extend in V shape in front 
and back, giving the desired effect of a long waist. The 
space between the bordered fulness in front is faced, fastened 
by small pearl buttons, and disappears under the wide shirr- 
ing at the point, which is merely hooked. The space inserted 
in the middle of the back is shirred in with the borders at the 
waist line, and extends below to form a basque-like frill. A 
single narrow side form is necessary under each arm to fit the 
bodice properly. The rolling collar, three inches deep when 
finished, is straight and square in front and bias in the seam 
at the back. It is made double, is interlined, and is turned 
over half its width. Moderately large sleeves, in one piece, 
are gathered under straight cufts of the border stripes turned 
backward. The edge of the basque is neatly faced with a bias 
strip of the gingham, and all the seams are opened, their 
edges turned under and hemmed onthe lining. The straight 
skirt, mounted on a foundation skirt, is four and a half yards 
wide, with the border all around the bottom, two bands up 
the middle of the back, and one band on the right side. 
A drapery on the front is deeply hemmed and straight on 
the right side, and is drawn up on the left, forming a three- 
cornered revers, with the border and selvage of the goods at 
the lower edge and slanting up toward the left side. 

A second bordered gingham has a bodice which gives the 
appearance of shortening the waist by having the top cut 
with the border crossing like a yoke, and a wide pointed belt 
is also made of the border. This pointed bodice has only 
under-arm and shoulder seams, is shirred at shoulders and 
waist in front, but at waist only in the back, and is hooked 
over a fly-lap down the middle of the front. The neck is 
rounded out low, and has a standing frill of the gingham 
doubled and only an inch wide finished. The full bishop 
sleeves have a deep cuff of the border. The straight skirt, 
four yards wide, with the border at the foot, is sewed per- 
manently above the edge of the bodice, and the belt is 
stitched on to hide the join. There is no foundation skirt, 
but a single back breadth with a ten-inch steel crossing it 
half-way down is sewed down the sides of the skirt, under 
a fold on one side, and under the one seam of the skirt on 
the opposite side. 

Plaid percales are made bias throughout, and are so close- 
ly woven that they do not ‘‘sag,” as more sheer fabrics are 
apt to do. The bias bodices have a blouse front, basque 
back, large sleeves, and a round-cornered, turned-over collar. 
The straight English skirt has a false hem faced up on the 
outside and piped with white. This design is carried out in 


gay red percale, with white pea spots on solid red blocks 
alternating with crossbarred squares of white and black 
The collar and turved-back cuffs are of plain red percale 
edged with a white linen piping fold. Similar dresses are 
in China blue, lilac, tan, and cream-colored percale. Plaid 
ginghams cut on the bias have a pointed bodice, shirred on 
the shoulder and pleated below, showing no darts; the full 
sleeves are gathered to a band at the wrist. On blue plaids 
with white and gray bars the trimming is dark blue ribbon. 
in a collar and a Directoire frill on the bodice, with a band 
on the cuffs knotted at the inside of the arm. 

For house gowns in the morning nothing can be prettier 
than the one-piece dresses of percale or gingham, made to 
open low at the throat over a chemisette and broad collar of 
tucked nainsook. The front breadth is gathered on each 
shoulder, opens in the middle to button below the waist line, 
continues to the foot, and is held to the figure by a pointed 
belt coming from the sides and widened at the back into a 
corselet, which receives the fulness of the back of the waist. 
The corselet and the hem at the foot are finished with the 
narrow white ladder-stitched beading so much used by 
French needle-women. Three straight breadths, forming 
the sides and back of the skirt, are gathered with a standing 
ruffle on the edge of the corselet The full sleeves are gath 
ered to buttoned wristbands. Large pearl buttons fasten 
the front from throat to belt 

The English shirt, with stiffly starched shield-shaped bos 
om, illustrated on page 333, is now made of cross-striped o1 
dotted percale, white cambric, or piqué. It is cut just as 
men’s shirts are, and has a drawing-string at the waist in the 
back. The standing collar and wristbands may be white or 
of the figured percale. A four-in-hand scarf is added, and 
the whole is completed by a tennis belt or a wide surah sash, 
fringed and knotted on the left side or in front. 

Waistcoats are other masculine garments which now form 
part of a lady’s outfit. They are of blue or white Mar- 
seilles or dotted piqué, and are buttoned high with a notch 
ed collar, or are cut out low like a man’s evening vest, with 
a deep rolled collar. A shirt with standing collar and cra 
vat is worn with the waistcoat, and a cut-away jacket of blue 
or black Cheviot. To complete the suit is a straight skirt of 
serge or Cheviot. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Barnes; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; JAMES McCREERY & 
Co.; B. Atrman & Co.; SreERN Brotuers; and Enricu 
BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 

Tue Czar and Czarina recently visited the military prison 
in St. Petersburg. The beautiful Dagmar, like her sister, 
the Princess of Wales, has a kindly grace of manner that 
wins confidence. She inquired of each prisoner the reason 
of his punishment, and as the happy result of this personal 
visitation, the Czar ordered the release of sixty prisoners 
and a reduction of sentence in the cases of sixty more. 

In March, at one time, Queen Victoria was in the south 
of France, the heir-apparent in Germany, and the Prime 
Minister in the Riviera, a condition of things never befor 
known in England since Parliamentary government began 
But, doubtless to the amazement of the Sir Leicester Ded 
locks, the sun continued not to set upon the British domin 
ions, stocks remained firm, and trade suffered no conscious 
bereavement. 

An Austrian photographer named Verens has succeeded 
in producing a certain range of colors, running from ruby 
red to light orange. He has caught, also, a vivid French 
blue. Green, brown, violet, and the variations of blue 
have thus far eluded him. But scientific men who have fol 
lowed his experiments predict that all colors are obtainable, 
and that a revolution in camera work is at hand. 

—It is a somewhat curious fact that there are now three 
Duchesses of Manchester. The second of these. who be 
came Dowager Duchess by the death of the Duke, in Naples 
in March, is a remarkable woman. She is the daughter of a 
Hanoverian nobleman, beautiful, witty, highly accomplished 
and an able and astute politician. Few men in English af 
fairs have been more influential in inviting or postponing 
a governmental crisis than she, while her social sway was 
undisputed. To his devoted friendship for this brilliant 
lady the London gossips ascribe the celibacy of the Marquis 
of Hartington. But no breath of reproach has ever assailed 
her Grace's name. 

—It is said that Robert Browning wrote the ‘‘ Pied Pipet 
(which, with ‘‘ How they Brought the Good News,” is pei 
haps the best known and best liked of his poems) simply to 
amuse a little lad of whom he was fond, and that he did not 
think of publishing it till the children’s delight in it per 
suaded him that he had done a good thing 

—Among the chief attractions of a visit at this season to 
the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries we may mention a large col 
lection of paintings and studies by F. A. Bridgman, includ 
ing, besides the earlier pictures exhibited in 1881, the pieces 
shown at the Paris Exposition of 1889, and some of Mi 
Bridgman’s sketches in Algiers. Winters in Algeria, by the 
artist and author in combination, is a book of perennial plea 
sure, and its readers will never pass a picture of Bridgman’s 
without satisfaction. 

Princess Beatrice is taking a course of treatment at Aix 
in the hope of reducing her weight, which is now more than 
two hundred pounds. Beginning before eight o'clock in the 
morning, she is carried to and from her baths in a queer 
Sedan-chair, and might be poor old fat Queen Anne herself, 
for all that can be seen of her Royal Highness 

—Mrs. Mary Schenley has given a plot of land worth 
$100,000 to the city of Pittsburgh on condition that a blind 
asylum be built on it at once, the building to contain all 
utilities and pleasurabilities. Mrs. Schenley has already given 
a plot of ground worth $500,000 to Pittsburgh for a public 
park. Her father left her an enormous fortune, which she 
devotes to good deeds, though she is an invalid compelled 
to live abroad. 

—Captain Harrison, of the British steamer Gothemburg 
City, reports to the Hydrographic Office that during a bois 
terous January passage across the Atlantic he saved his ves 
sel from being swept by the waves by suspending canvas 
bags stuffed with oil-saturated oakum low enough to touch 
the surface of the water. He used but fifty gallons of oil, 
which so smoothed the roughness of the sea that he did not 
lose one of the 386 head of cattle composing his cargo. Cap- 
tain Marshall, of Norfolk, reports that in a northeast gale, 
after his vessel, the Sibylla, had shipped three immense seas, 
the last of which flooded the engine-room and started the 
pilot-house, he hung over the quarter three small bags filled 
with oakum soaked in kerosene and fish oil, the result being 
that the yacht lay to for seventeen hours without shipping a 
sea. Other captains make similar reports, and it is hoped 
that some of the horrors of ocean travel may be systemati- 
cally mitigated. 7 
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Fig. 1.—VaLanoe ror ManTEL or Portitre.—Crocnet-Workx.—See Figs. 2-4.—[For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 25.) 





Apron ror Griet From 13 To 15 
Yrars orp.—Baok anp Front. 










For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VL, Fig. 26. 
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Froox ror Grr. From 4 To 6 Years o.p.—FRont anv Baox 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. ILIL., Figs, 14-20. 





Fig. 2.—Derrat. oF 
Crocurt-WorkK FOR 
Vatanor, Fie. 1. 
Two-Tuinps Size. 





Fig. 1.—Sranp with Empromerren Surives.—{See Fig. 2.] 
Fig. 2.—Derau or Emsrormwery For design and description see Supplement, 
ror Stanp, Fie. 1. No. XIIL., Fig. 59. 
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Fig. 3.—Epeine ror VaLanog, Fie. 1. Hanv-Bae. 
ULL Sizk. For description see Supplement. oy 
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Fig. 4.—Dror ror 
VaLanor, Fig. 1 
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IlanpKenouigr Sacuet.—{For description see Supplement.) 


Taste Mat.—Arauian Emunorwery.—(For design and description see Supplement, No. ViIL., Fig. 30.) 
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THE HOUSEHOLD LINEN, 


OUSEHOLD linen, or, to be 
more explicit, linens re- 
quired for use in the dining and 
sleeping rooms, are staple goods, 
and hold their own, as far as 
price is concerned, from year to 


most tasteful when of plain white 
with a stripe or two of drawn 
work and hem-stitched borders. 
Occasionally they are decorated 
with a design etched in colored 
silk or flax 
couched with 


threads, or else 
white cord held 























year. 


For this reason the careful buy- 





Fig. 3.—FRONT oF 
STRIPED BENGALINE 
Dress, Fira. 1 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 31-42. 


er will do well to closely 
inspect the bargains that 
are so freely advertised be 
fore buying them. No 
dealer will sell his goods 
without legitimate profit 
unless he has cause for 
it; the experienced buyer 
seeks to discover this 
cause, and having found it, 
must then decide whether 
or not it is in itself sufficient 
to deter her from buying. 

Occasionally a remnant 
of linen suitable for a table 
cloth or two may be bought 
at a discount, but as nap- 
kins can seldom be found 
to match, the low price be 
comes a doubtful advan- 
tage. The real bargains 
are those linens which are 
sold somewhat below the 
regular price because their 
edges and corners have be- 
come soiled through much 
handling, or because there 
has been but slight demand 
for that peculiar pattern of 
damask. 

Plaster of Paris, starch, 
and other ingredients are 
frequently introduced in 
the manufacture of inferior 
grades of goods in order 
to supply the lustre and 
weight that are lacking in 
linens of poor quality. 
Washing a sample is a sure 
test, but this is not always 
convenient ; crumpling a 
corner of the suspected ma- 
terial in the ungloved hand 
is, however, an easier ex 
pedient, and usually serves 
to reveal the fraud 

A piece of lustrous dam 
ask forms one of the pret 
tiest features of the dining 
room, and although some 
what higher priced, it is 
more durable than the 
coarser-fibred goods that lie 
upon the bargain counter. 
The same thing is true of 
napkins and towels. Many 
prefer the rougher buck 
towels to the softer and 
finer damask ones, but 
these, too, come in many 
grades, and the glossy, 
closely woven ones, being 
more durable, are more 
desirable than the cheaper 
ones,in which loose threads 
and open meshes soon 
spread into ragged holes. 

Table-cloths bordered on 
the four sides come two 
yards wide, and from two 
to five or six yards in 
length. These are usually 
accompanied by napkins, 
and together with — the 
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Back OF PLAID MANTLE, Fie. 9, on 
DovuBLe PAGE. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. 1., Figs. 1-8. 


small-sized (six quarters square) cloth for the afternoon 
tea table form a very handsome set. Of course such ta- 
ble-cloths are sold for a higher price than the same lin- 
en sold by the yard, but the latter is bordered only on 
two sides, and napkins to match are not always obtain- 





CLOAK WITH DovuBLE CaAPF. 
Front.—For Back, see Double 
PaGE.—{For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L., Figs. 9-13.] 





Back OF BRAIDED MANTILLA, 
Fig. 1, on DouBLE PAGE 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL., Figs. 55-58. 


*hle. On this account, when purchasing damask by 
the yard, it is well to choose an unobtrusive pattern, a 
small polka dot or a tiny flower spray being preferable 
to the broad stripes and crossbars. 

Table runners, tray clothe carvers and tea cloths are 








Fig. 1.—StrrpepD BENGALINE Dress.—Bacx.—([See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, LX., Figs. 31-42. 
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Fig. 2.—BorprRED Cua. Dress.—FRont.—[See Fig. 4. | 
For description see Supplement. 


with button-hole stitches of yel 
low wash silk; or they may be 
edged all around with a border of 





Fig. 4.—Back or BorvDER 
ED CHALLI Dress, F ia. 2. 


For description see Supplement. 


cut-work, a suitable design 
tee which was published in 
No. 39, Vol. XXII. of the 
Bazar. 

Doilies come in different 
sizes; those measuring eight 
or nine inches *«ross are 
placed upon the piates ac- 
companying finger- bowls; 
those twice that size are 
used to accompany light 
refreshments — fruit, ice- 
cream, tea and cake, etc. 
These doilies are handsom- 
est when made of pure 
white brtcher linen or of 
fine momie-cloth, fringed or 
hem-stitcaed, and with a 
border of drawn-work run- 
ning between two rows of 
heavy brier-stitching. Dam- 
ask doilies require no dec 


oration other than hand 
somely embroidered inter- 
twined initials or mono 
gram. 


Towels are usually white 
and can now be bought with 
drawn-work borders or with 
a canvas-like stripe at either 
end ready for cross stitch 
embroidery, or they can b¢ 
made of momie-cloth hem 
stitched and trimmed with 
crosswise borders of drawn 
work Those with colored 
borders can be bought at a 
lowe r price 

Buffet covers when cut 
to fit exactly are powdered 
with Kensington designs, 
and etched in yellow, gold 
en brown, or green wash 
silks, and are bordered with 
linen lace When cut scarf 
shape the hanging ends are 
fringed and decorated with 
etched or drawn-work bor 
ders lo make a rich 
fringe, turn in a hem five 
inches dee DP; hem-stitch it, 
and run a row of. brier- 
stitching just beneath the 
hem - stitching, letting the 
stitches pass through both 
layers of the hem. Cut 
through the folded edge at 
the bottom of the hem, ar 
fringe both layers of linen 
until you reach the row of 
brier-stitching which holds 
them together. 

Pillow-cases and. sheets 
are decorated with hem- 
stitching, ladder - stitching, 
and drawn-work; square 
pillows require, instead of 
the deep hem, an edge of 
Hamburg embroidery or of 
linen lace, and a fly beneath 
one edge buttons over upon 
the back of the pillow-case 

The question of how to 
mark the linen that ac 
companies the trousseau is 
frequently discussed, the 
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bride’s mother naturally desiring some mark 
which shall serve to distinguish it from lin- 
ens added after marriage. Of late, however, 
it seems to have been satisfactorily answer- 
ed. Miss Mary Smith marrying Mr. Henry 
Jones has her linens marked M. 8. J., while 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Jones mark their future 
purchases H M.J. The interlaced monogram 
has given way to plain Latin script letters, 
two inches or more in height, slightly over 
lapping one another ' 

Napkins and large doilies are marked diag- 
onally across a corner; towels are marked on 
one end, just above the border; long pillow- 
cases are marked two inches above the hem; 
square pillow-cases two inches below the mid- 
dle of the upper row of insertion, sheets two 
inches from the row of drawn-work on the 
lengthwise middle fold; small table-cloths in 
the centre; large ones have three-inch let- 
ters placed in the exact centre of the upper 
and of the lower half of the cloth; very long 
ones are frequently marked in three or four 
places; tray cloths, carvers, etc., are usually 
marked in the centre. These letters are in- 
variably worked with white flax thread or 
embroidery cotton in close satin stitch over a 
heavy filling of darning cotton. 

The only exceptions to the above rule are 
when lunch sets are of colored damask, and 
when it is desired to have the letters match 
the colored border of towels. In the former 
case silks of the prevailing color are em- 
ployed, and in the latter flax thread will 
be found most appropriate. 


ARMOREL OF LYONESSE.* 
A Romance of To-vap. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 
Avtuor or “ For Farra anv Freevom,” Tur Wortp 
Went Very Weir Tue,” “Act Sorte anp 
Conpitions or Men,” “ Tur Bert or 


Sr Pavu’s,” ETo., ETO 


PART II. 


CHAPTER ‘a. 
TO MAKE HIM HAPPY, 


«* C HALL we discuss Mr. Feilding any long- 

\ er?” Armorel asked, with a little im- 
patience. ‘‘It really seems as if we had no- 
thing te..alk about but the perfections of this 
incomparable person.” It was in the evening. 
Armorel had discovered already that the 
evenings spent at home in the society of her 
companion were both long and dull; that 
they had nothing to talk about; that Zoe re- 
garded every single subject from a point of 
view which was not her own; and that both 
in conversation and ip personal intercourse 
she was having a great deal more than she 
desired of Mr. Alec Feilding. Therefore she 
was naturally a little impatient. One cannot 
every evening go and sit alone in the study; 
one cannot play the violin all the evening; 
and one cannot reduce a companion to ab- 
solute silence. 

Zoe, who had been talking into the fire 
from her cushions, turned her fluffy head, 
opened her blue eyes wide, and looked, not 
reproachfully but sorrowfully and with won- 
der, at a girl who could hear too much about 
Alec Feilding. 

‘*Let me talk—just a littlke—sometimes— 
of my best friend, Armorel dear. If you 
only knew what Alec has been to me and to 
niy lost lover—my Jerome!” 

“Forgive me, Zoe. Go on talking about 
him.’ 

‘‘ How quiet and cozy,” she murmured, in 
reply, ‘‘ this room is in the evening! It makes 
one feel virtuous only to think of the cold 
wind and the cold people outside. This hea- 
ven is surely a reward for the righteous. It 
is enough only to lie in the warmth without 
talking. But the time and the place invite 
confidences. Armorel, I am going to repose 
a great confidence in you—a secret plan of 
my own. And you are so very, very sym- 
pathetic when you please, dear child—espe- 
cially when Effie is here—I wonder if she is 
worth it?—that you might spare me a little 
of your sympathy.” 

**My dear Zoe”—Armorel felt a touch of 
remorse—she had been unsympathetic—‘‘ you 
shall have all there is to spare. But what 
kind of sympathy do you want? You were 
talking of Mr. Feilding, not of yourself.” 

‘Yes; and that is of myself in a way. I 
know you will not misunderstand me, dear. 
You will not imagine that I am—well, in love 
with Alec, wien! confess to you that I think 
a very great deal about him.” 

**T never thought so, at all,” said Armorel. 

Zoe's eyes opened for a moment and gleam- 
ed. It wasa doubtful saying. Why should 
not she be in love with Alec, or Alec with 
her? But Armorel knew nothing about love. 

**When a woman has loved once, dear, ” 
she murmured, ‘her heart is gone. My love 
passages,” she put her handkerchief to her 
eyes—to some women the drawing-room is 
the stage—‘‘ my love story, dear, is finished 
and done. My heart is in the grave with 
Jerome. But this you cannot understand. I 
think so much of Alec—first, because he has 
been all goodness to me; and next, because 
he is so wonderfully clever.” 

‘‘Talk about him, Zoe, as long as you 
please.” 
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‘‘Tf he had been an ordinary man, ” she went 
on, ‘‘I should have been equally grateful, 1 
suppose. But there it would have ended. 
To be under a debt of gratitude to such a man 
as Alec makes one long to do something in 
return. And, besides, there are so very, very 
few good men in the world that it does one 
good only to talk about them.” 

‘*I suppose that Mr. Feilding is really a 
man of great genius,” said Armorel. ‘I con- 
fess he seems to me rather ponderous in his 
talk—may I say, dull? From genius one ex- 
pects the unexpected.” 


“Dull? Ohno! A little constrained in his 
manner. That comes from his excessive sen- 
sibility. But dull?—oh no!” 


** He seemed dull at the theatre last night.” 

‘Tt was a curious coincidence meeting him 
there—was it not?” 

“T thought you must have told him that 
you were going.” 

‘No, no; quite a coincidence. And he so 
seldom goes to a theatre. The badness of 
the acting, he says, irritates his nerves to such 
a degree that it sometimes spoils his work for 
a week. And yet he is actually going to 
bring out a play himself. There is a para- 
graph in the paper about it—his own paper. 
Give it to me, dear; itis on the sofa. Thank 
you.” She read the paragraph, which we al- 
ready know. ‘‘ What do you think of that, 
Armorel?” 

‘*Isn’t it rather arrogant—about good men 
turning out good work?” 

‘* My dear, genius can afford to be arrogant. 
True genius is always impatient of small peo- 
ple and of stupidities. It suffers its contempt 
to be seen, and that makes the stupidities cry 
out about arrogance. Even the most stupid 
can cry out, you see. But think. He is 
going to add a new wreath to his brow. He 
is already known asa poet, a novelist, a paint- 
er, an essayist, and now he is to become a 


dramatist. He really is the cleverest man in 
the whole world ” 
Armore! _..pressed none of the admiration 


that was expected. She was wondering 
whether, if Mr. Feilding had not been quite 
so clever, he might not have been quite so 
heavy and didactic in conversation. Less 
clever people, perhaps, are more prodigal of 
their cleverness, and give away some of it in 
conversation. Perhaps the very clever want 
it all for their books. 

‘*] said I would give you his poems,” Zoe 
continued. ‘‘I bought the book for you— 
the second series, which is better than the first. 
It ison the piano, dear; that little parcel; thank 
you.” She opened the parcel and disclosed 
a dainty little volume in white and gold. It 
was illustrated by a small etching of the poet's 
head for a frontispiece. It was printed in 
beautifui new type on thick paper—the kind 
called hand-made—the edges left ragged. 
There were about a hundred and twenty pages, 
and on every two pages there was a single 
poem. These were not arranged in any order 
or sequence of thought. They were all sep- 
arate. The poet showed knowledge of con- 
temporary manners in serving up so small a 
dish of verse. Fifty or sixty short poems is 
quite as much as the reader of poetry will 
stand in these days. 

Armorel turned over the pages and began 
to read them. Strange! How could a man 
so ponderous, so pompous in his conceit, so 
dogmatic, so self-conscious, write such pretty, 
easy-flowing numbers? The metres fitted the 
subject; the rhymes were apt, the cadence 
true, the verses tripped light and graceful like 
a maiden dancing. 

“How could such a man,” she cried, “‘ get 
a touch so light? It is truly wonderful.” 

*‘I told you so,dear. He is altogether 
wonderful.” 

She went on reading. Presently she cried 
out, “Why! he writes like a woman. Only 
a woman could have written these lines.” 
She read them out. ‘‘ It is a woman's hand, 
and a woman’s way of thinking.” 

“That shows his genius. No one except 
Alec—or a woman—could have said just that 
thing in just that manner,” 

Armorel closed the volume. ‘‘I think,” 
she said, ‘‘that I like a man to write like a 
man, and a woman like a woman.” 

‘“Then,” said Zoe, ‘‘ how is a novelist to 
make a woman talk?” 

“ He makes his women talk like women if 
hecan. But when he speaks himself, it must 
be with the voice of a man. In these poems 
it is the poet who speaks, not any character, 
man or woman. 

‘**You will like the poems better as you 
read them. They will grow upon you. And 
you will find the poet himself—not a woman, 
but a man—in his verses. It helps one so 
much to understand the verses when you 
know the poet. I think I could almost un- 
derstand Browning if I had ever known him. 
Think of Alec when you read his verses.” 

‘* Yes,” said Armorel, still without enthu- 
siasm. 

“You said we were talking about nothing 
else, dear,” Zoe went on. ‘I talk so much 
of him because I respect and revere him so 
much. I have known Alec a long time’— 
she lay back with her head turned from her 
companion, talking softly into the fire, as if 
she was communing with herself. ‘* He is, 
though you do not understand it yet, a man 
of the most highly strung and sensitive na- 
ture. The true reason why he talks ponder- 
ously—as you call it, Armore!—is that he is 
conscious of the traps into which this very 
sensitiveness of his may lead him: forinstance, 
he may say, before persons unworthy of his 
confidence, things which they would most 
likely misunderstand, It is simply wicked 


to cast pearls before swine. A poet, more 
than any other man, must be quite sure of 
his audience before he gives himself away. 
I assure you, when Alec feels himself alone 
with his intimates—a very little circle—his 
talk is brilliant.” : 

‘*We are unlucky, then,” said Armorel, 
still without enthusiasm. 

‘* Another thing may make him seem dull, 
He is always preoccupied, always thinking 
about his work, his mind is overcharged.” 

‘*T thought he was always in society—a 
great diner-out?” 

“He is. Society brings him relief. The 
inanities of social intercourse rest his brain. 
Without this rest he would be crushed.” 

**T see,” said Armorel, coldly 

‘« Then there is that other side of him—of 
which you know nothing. My dear, he is 
constantly thinking of others. His private 
life—but I must not tell too much. Not only 
the cleverest man in London, but the best.” 

Armorel felt guilty. She had not hither- 
to looked upon this phoenix with the rever- 
ence which was due to so great a creature. 
Nay, she did notlike him. She was repelled 
rather than attracted by him. She liked him 
less every time she met him. And this was 
oftener than she desired. Somehow or other 
they were always meeting. On some pretext 
or other he was always calling. And certain- 
ly for the last few days Zoe was unable to 
talk about anything else. The genius, the 
greatness of this man seemed to overwhelm 
her. 

‘*And now, my dear,” she went cn, still 
talking about him, “ for my little confidences. 
I have a great scheme in my head. Oh, a 
very great scheme indeed!” She turned 
round and sat up, looking Armorel full in 
the face. Her eyes, under her fluffy hair, 
were large and luminous when she lifted 


them. Oftener they were large but sleepy 
eyes. Now they were quite bright. She 
was wide-awake, and she was in earnest. ‘I 


have spoken to no one but you about it as 
yet. Perhaps you and I can manage it all 
by ourselves.” 

‘* What is it ?” 

“You and I, dear—you and I, we two—we 
can be so associated and bound up in the life 
of the poet-painter as to be forever joined 
with his name. Petrarch and Laura are not 
more closely connected than we may be with 
Alec Feilding, if you only join with me.” 

‘First tell me what it is—this plan of 
yours.” 

‘‘Tt is nothing less than just to relieve him, 
once for all, from his business cares.” 

“Has he business cares?” 

‘They take up his precious time. They 
weigh upon his nrind Why should such a 
man have any business at all to look after?” 

‘Well, but,” said Armorel, refusing to rise 
to this tempting bait, ‘‘ why does such a man 
allow himself to have business cares, if they 
worry him?” 

‘‘It is the conduct of his journal, my 
dear.” 

‘But other authors and painters do not 
conduct journals. Why should he? I be- 
lieve that successful writers and artists make 
very large incomes. If he is so successful, 
why does he trouble about managing a paper? 
That is certainly work that can be done by a 
man of inferior brain.” 

‘* You are so matter-of-fact, dear, The pa- 
per is his own, and he thinks, I suppose, that 
nobody but himself could edit the thing. 
Leave poor Alec one or two human weak- 
nesses. He may think this, and yet make no 
allowance for his own shrinking and sensi- 
tive nature.” 

Certainly Armorel had seen no indications 
in this poet-painter of the shrinking nature. 
It was very carefully concealed. 

‘Of course,” Zoe continued, ‘‘ you hardly 
know him. But his genius you do know. 
And the business worries that are inseparable 
from a journal are a serious hinderance to his 
higher work. Believe me, dear, even if you 
do not understand why it should be so.” 

‘I can very well believeit; I only ask why 
Mr. Feilding alone, among authors and paint- 
ers, should hamper himself with such wor- 
ries.” 

‘* Well, dear, there they are. And I have 
formed a plan—oh!’’—she clasped her hands 
and opened her eyes wide—‘‘such a plan! 
The best and the cleverest plan in the world 
for the best and the cleverest man in the 
world! But I want your help.” 

‘* What can I do?” 

**T will tell you. First of all, you must 
remember that Alec is the sole proprietor as 
well as the editor of this journal, 7'he Muses 
Nine. It is his property. He created it. 
But the business management of the paper 
worries him. My plan, Armorel—my plan ” 
—she spoke and looked most impressive— 
‘« will relieve him altogether of the work.” 

‘“Yes? And how do I come into your 
plan?” 

“This way. I have found out, through a 
person of business, that if he would sell a 
share—say a quarter or an eighth—of his 
paper, he would be able to put the business 
part of it into paid hands—the people who 
do nothing else. Now, Armorel, we will 
buy that share—you and I between us will 
buy it. You shall advance the whole of the 
money, and I will pay you back half. The 
price will be nothing to you. ‘That is, it will 
be a great deal, because the investment will 
be such a splendid thing, and the returns 
will be so brilliant. You will increase your 
income enormously, and you will have the 
satisfaction”—she paused, because, though 
she was herself most animated, earnest, and 
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eloquent with voice and eyes, and though 
she threw so much persuasion into her man- 
ner, the telltale face of the girl showed no 
kindling light of response at all—‘‘ the satis- 
faction,” she continued, ‘‘of feeling that 
such a help to literature and art will make 
us both immortal.” 

Armorel made no reply. She was consid- 
ering the proposition coldly, and it was one 
of those things which must be considered 
without enthusiasm. 

** As for money,” Zoe continued, with one 

more attempt to awaken a responsive fire, ‘‘I 
have found out what will be wanted. For 
three thousand five hundred pounds we can 
get this share in the paper. Only three thou- 
sand five hundred pounds! That is no more 
than one thousand seven hundred and fifty 
pounds apiece! I shall insist upon having 
my share in the investment, because I should 
grudge you the whole of the work. As for 
the returns, I have been well advised of that. 
Of course Alec is beyond all paltry desire 
for gain, and he might ask a great deal more. 
But he leaves everything to his advisers—and 
oh! my dear, he must on no account know— 
yet—who is doing this for him. Afterward 
we will break it to him gradually, perhaps, 
when he has quite recovered from the wor- 
ries, and is rested. If we think of returns, 
ten, twenty, even fifty per cent. may be c.- 
pected as the paper.o@* rl "Tiuibe of fifty 
per cent.!” - 
‘‘No” suid Armorel. ‘Let us, too, be 
vve paltry desire for gain. Let those who 
do want more money go in for this business. 
If your advice is correct, Mr. Feilding can 
have no difficulty at all in selling a share of 
the paper. People who want more money 
will be only too eager to buy it.” 

‘“My dear child, everybody wants more 
money.” 

‘‘T have quite enough. But why do you 
ask me to join you, Zoe? I do not know 
Mr. Feilding, except as an acquaintance. He 
is, I dare say, all that you think. But I do 
not find him personally interesting. And 
there is no reason why I should pretend to 
be one of the train who follow him and ad- 
mire him.” 

‘But I want you—I want you, Armorel.” 
Zoe clasped her hands and lifted her eyes, 
humid now. But a woman's eyes move a 
girl less than a man, ‘‘I want you, and 
none but you, to join me in this. We two 
alone will do it. It will be such a splendid 
thing to do! Nothing short of the rescue of 
the finest and most poetic mind of the day 
from sordid cares and worries. Think of 
what future ages will say of you!” 

Armorel laughed. ‘* Indeed!” she said 
** This kind of immortality does not tempt me 
very much, But, Zoe, it is really useless to 
urge me. I could not do this, if 1 would. 
And truly I would not if I could; for I made 
a promise to Mr. Jagenal, when I came of 
age the other day, that I would not lend or 
part with any money without taking his ad- 
vice; and that I would not change any of his 
investments without consulting him. I seem 
to know beforehand what he would say if I 
consulted him about this proposal.” 

‘Then, my dear,” said Zoe, lying back in 
her cushions and turning her face to the fire, 
‘Jet us talk about the matter no more.” 

She had failed. From the outset she felt 
that she was going to fail. The man had had 
every chance. He had met the girl constant- 
ly; she had left him alone with her; but he 
had not attracted her in the least. Well, she 
confessed, in spite of his cleverness, Alec had 
somewhat of a wooden manner; he was too 
authoritative; and Armorel was too indepen- 
dent. She had failed. 

Armorel, for her part, remembered how 
her lawyer had warned her on the day when 
she became twenty-one and of age to manage 
her own affairs: all kinds of traps, he told 
her, are set to catch women who have got 
money, in order to rob them of their money; 
they are besieged on every side, especially on 
the sides presumably the weakest; she must 
put on the armor of suspicion; she must 
never—never—never—here he held up a ter- 
rifying forefinger—enter into any engage- 
ment or promise, verbal or in writing, with- 
out consulting him. The memory of this 
warning made her uneasy, because it was 
her own companion, the lady appointed by 
her lawyer himself, who had made the first at- 
tempt upon her money. True, the attempt 
was entirely disinterested. There would be 
no gain to Zoe even if she were to accede; 
the proposal was prompted by the pnrest 
friendship. And yet she felt uneasy. 

As for the disinterested companion, she 
wrote a letter that very night. She said: ‘‘I 
have made an attempt to get this money for 
you. It has failed. It was hopeless from 
the first. You have had your chance; you 
have been with the girl often enough to at- 
tract and interest her, yet she is neither at- 
tracted nor interested. I have given her 
your poems: she says they ouglit to be the 
work of a woman: she likes the verse, but 
she cares nothing about the poet. Strange! 
For my own part, I have been foolish enough 
to love the man, and to care not one brass 
farthing about his work. Your poems—your 
pictures—they all seem to me outside your- 
self, and not a part of you at all. Why it is 
so I cannot explain. Well, Alec, you plant- 
ed me here, and I remain till you tell me I 
may go. It is not very lively; the girl and I 
have nothing in common, but it is restful 
and cozy, and I always did like comfort and 
warmth. And Armorel pays all the bills. 


at 


What next, however? Is there any other 
What are my lord’s commands?” 


way? 
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CHAPTER X 
THE SECRET OF THE TWO PICTURES. 


A goop many things troubled Armorel— 
the companion with “whom she could not 
talk; her persistent praises of Mr. Feilding; 
the constant attendance of that illustrious 
genius—and she wanted advice. Generally 
she was a self-reliant person, but these were 
new experiences. Effie, she knew, could not 
advise her. She might go to Mr. Jagenal; 
but then, elderly lawyers are not always 
ready to receive confidences from young la- 
dies. Then she thought of her cousin Phi- 
lippa, whom she had not seen since that first 
evening. Philippa looked trustworthy and 
judicious. She went to see her in the morn- 
ing, when she would be alone. Philippa re- 
ceived her with the greatest friendliness. 

“If you really would like a talk about 
everything,” she said, “come to my own 
rogm.” She led the way. ‘‘ Here we shall 
be quiet and undisturbed. It is the place 


where = practise every day. But I shall 
never be able to play like you, dear. Now 
take ok chair and let us be gin. First, why 


do you come so seldom?” 

‘*Frankly and truly, do you wish me to 
come often?” 

“‘ Frankly and truly, fair cousin, yes. But 
come alone. Mrs. Elstree and I were at 
school together, and we were not friends. 
That is all. I hope you like her for a com- 
paniop?” 

“The first of my difficulties,” 
rel, ‘‘is that'I do not. Llimagined when she 
came that it mattered nothing about her. 
You-see, I have been for five years under 
masters and teachers, and I never thought 
anything about them outside the lesson. I 
thought my companion would be only an- 
other master. But she isn't. I have her 
company at breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 
And all the evening. I think I am wrong 
not to like her, because she is always good- 
tempered. Somehow she jars upon me. She 
likes everything I do not care about—comic 
operas, dance music, French novels. She has 
no feeling for pictures, and her taste in liter- 
ature is— Oh, 1am talking scandal. And 
she is so perfectly inoffensive. Mostly she 
lies by the fire, and either dozes or reads her 
French novels. All day long I go about my 
devices 3ut there is the evening.” : 

‘This is rather unfortunate, Armorel, is it 
not?” 

‘{f it were only for a month or two, one 
would not mind. Tell me, Philippa, how 
long must I have a companion?” 

Philippa laughed. “I dare say the ques 
tion may solve itself before long. Women 
generally achieve independence—with the 
wedding ring—unless that brings worse slav 
ery.” 

‘*No,” said Armorel, gravely, 
achieve independence that way.” 

**Not that way?” 

**Not by marrying.” 

** Why not, Armorel?” 

“ You will not laugh at me, Philippa? I 
learned a long time ago that I could only 
marry one kind of man, and now I cannot 
find him.” 

‘You did know such a man 
My dear, you are not going to let 
passion ruin your own life.” 

I knew a man who was, in my mind, this 
kind of man. He came across my life for 
two or three weeks. When he went away I 
kept his image in my mind, and it gradually 


said Armo- 


I shall not 


formerly? 
a childish 


grew as I grew—always larger and more 
beautiful. The more I learned, the more 


splendid grew this image. It was an idol 
that I set up and worshipped for five long 
years, 

‘And now your idol is shattered?” 

“No; the idol remains. It is the man, 
who no longer corresponds to the idol. The 
man who might have become this wonderful 
image is gone, and I can never love any oth- 
er man. He must be my idol in the body.” 

‘But, Armorel, this is unreal. We are 
notangels. Men and women must take each 
other with their imperfections.” 

‘My idol may have had his imperfections 
too. Well, the man has gone. [ am pun- 
ished, perhaps, for setting up an idol.” 

She was silent for a while, and Philippa had 
nothing to say. 

‘* But about my companion,” Armorel went 

‘When can I do without one?” 

‘ There is nothing but opinion to consider, 
Opinion says that a young lady must not live 
alone.” 

‘“‘If one never hears what opinion says, 
one need not consider opinion, perhaps.” 

‘Well, but you could not go into society 
alone.” 

‘That matters nothing, because I never go 
into society at all.” 

‘‘ Never go into society at all? 
you met un?’ 

‘I mean that we go nowhere.” 

** Well, what are people about? 
upon you, I suppose?” 

‘*No; nobody ever calls. One lady came 

~a Lady Frances something—and said she 
was a friend of Mr. Feilding.” 

‘*But where are Mrs. Elstree’s friends?” 

“She has no friends.” 

‘‘Oh! She has—or had—an immense cir- 
cle of friends.” 

“That was before her 
thing and killed himself. 

weather friends.” 

‘Yes; but one’s own stil don’t run 
away because of misfortune.” Philippa look- 
ed dissatisfied with the explanation. ‘‘ My 
dear cousin, this must be inquired into, 


on 


What do 


They call 


father lost every- 
They were fair- 
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Your lawyer told me that Mrs. Elstree’s large 
circle of friends would be of such service to 
you. Do you really mean that you go no- 
where? And your wonderful playing abso- 
lutely wasted? And your face seen nowhere? 
Oh, it is intolerable that such a girl as you 
should be so neglected!” 

‘IT have other friends. There is Effie Wil- 
mot, and her brother, who wants to become a 
dramatist. And I have found an old friend, 
an artist. I am not at all lonely. But in 
the evening, I confess, it is dull. I am not 
afraid of being alone. I have always been 
alone. But now I am not alone. [ have 
to talk.” 

‘And uncongenial talk.” 

‘Now advise me, Philippa. Her talk is 
always on one subject—always the wonder- 
ful virtues of Mr. Feilding.” 

‘““My cousin Alec? Yes” — Philippa 
changed color, and shaded her face with a 
hand-screen—‘‘ I believe she knows him.” 

**Your cousin? Oh! I had forgotten. 
But all the better, because you know him. 
Philippa, I am troubled about him. For not 
only does Zoe talk about him perpetually, 
but he is always calling on one pretext or 


other. If I go to a picture-gallery, he is 
there; if | walk in the park, | meet him; if 


1 go to church—Zoe does not go—he meets 
me in the porch; if we go to the theatre, he 
is there.” 

‘I did not think that Alec was that kind 
of man,” said Philippa, still keeping the 
hand-screen before her face. ‘‘ Are you mis- 
ts ike n, perhaps? Has he said anything?” 

‘No; he has said nothing. But it annoys 
me to have this man following me about; 
and—and—Philippa—he is your cousin—I 
know—but I detest him.” 

‘Can you not show that you dislike his 
attentions? If he will not understand that 
you dislike him—wait—perhaps he will speak 
—though I hardly think—you may be mis 
taken, dear. If he speaks, let your answer 
be quite unmistakable.” 

‘Then I hope that he will speak to-mor 
row. Zoe wanted me to find some money 
in order to help him in some way—out of 
some worries,” 

‘My dear child, I implore you, do not 
be drawn into any money entanglements. 
What does Zoe mean? What does it all 
mean? My dear, there is something here 
that I cannot understand. What can it 
mean? Zoe to help my cousin out of worries 
about money? Zoe? What has Zoe to do 
with him and his worries?” 

‘He has been very kind to her and to her 
husband.” 

‘There is something we 
stand,” Philippa repeated 

‘You are not angry with me 
your cousin?” 

‘Angry? No, indeed. He has been so 
spoiled with his success that 1 don’t wonder 
at your not liking him. As for me, you 
know, it is different. I knew Alec before 
his greatness became visible. No one, in the 
old days, ever suspected the wonderful powers 
he has developed. When he was a boy, no 
one knew that he could even hold_a pencil, 
nobody suspected him of making rhymes-— 
and now see what he has done. Yet, after 
all, his achievements seem to me only like 
incongruous additions stuck on to a central 
house. Alec and painting don’t go together, 
in my mind. Nor Alec and vers de société. 
Nor Alec and story-telling. In his youth he 
passed for a practical lad, full of common- 
sense and without imagination.” 

‘Was he of a sensitive, highly 
temperament?” 

‘‘Not to my knowledge. He has been al 
ways, and is still, I think, a man of a singu 
larly calm and even cold temper—not in the 
least nervous nor particularly sensitive.” 

Armorel compared this estimate with that 
of her companion, Strange that two persons 
should disagree so widely in their estimate 
of a man. 

‘Then, three or four years ago, he sud 
denly blossomed out into a painter. He in- 
vited his friends to his chambers. He told 
us that he had a little surprise for us. And 
then he drew aside a curtain and disclosed 
the first picture he thought worthy of ex- 
hibition. It hangs on the wall above your 
head, Armorel, with its companion of the 
following year My father bought them and 
gave them to me,” 

Armorel got up to look at them. 

‘*Oh!” she cried. ‘* These are copies!” 

‘Copies? No. They are Alec’s own 
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THREE MEALS 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
Iil.—AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


QVERYTHING in reason should be done 

4 to make the breakfast a tolerably plea- 
sant meal. Very cheerful or jovial it seldom 
is. The father is in a hurry to get to his of.- 
fice or business, and usually buries himself 
in the morning paper, the children are bur- 
dened with the thought of approaching 
school duties; the mother is silently map- 
ping out the line of her day’s operations, and 
is disinclined to conversation. Add to this 
that all are apt to be more or less dominated 
by a physical depression of tone, and a pas- 
sive discomfort so well known that one judge 
is fabled to have refused to ordain capital 
punishment for a man convicted of having 
committed a murder before breakfast. Until 
after that meal, even the best-tempered are 
prone to petulance, while those of a taciturn 


A DAY. 


nature are quiet to the verge of what looks 
like sullenness. 

Here, as everywhere, upon the mother de- 
volves the burden of the family well-being. 
If her face is cast down and gloomy, its re 
flection is seen in the countenances of all 
those about her; while if she is bright and 
sunny, there is a perceptible rise in the spirit- 
ual thermometer. Only by making a positive 
duty of cheerfulness is it practicable some- 
times for the mother to conquer the weari- 
ness and languor, the aching head, and the 
loathing for food, that are so frequently a 
woman's morning portion. The discomfort 
the other members of the family know is in- 
creased tenfold in her case if a restless child, 
an ailing baby, or worry over financial or 
domestic matters has robbed her of part of 
her night’s sleep. 

A good deal may be done to create an at 
mosphere of pleasantness by due attention to 
the condition of the room. Unless it has 
been left in spotless order the preceding 
evening, either the maid or one of the 
family must bestow some attention upon it 
beyond putting the breakfast on the table 
No crumbs from the last repast should dis- 
figure the carpet; no dust of yesterday's 
raising should be thick upon the furniture. 
The windows should be open long enough to 
change the air of the room; then, in cold 
weather, be closed a sufficient length of time 
before the entrance of the family to allow the 
atmosphere to become comfortably warmed. 
The vase of flowers or tie growing plant 
that ought to grace the centre of every table 
should have a drink of fresh water, and be 
ready to do its part in brightening the board. 


The table should be carefully set, the food 
well cooked, and promptly served. And, 
above all, there should be a sincere and con 


scientions endeavor on the part of each mem 
ber of the household to sink his own disa 
greeable feelings, and to do all in his power 
to contribute his share toward the sum total 
of the family cheerfulness. Conversation on 
pleasant topics should be encouraged, and 
the items of morning news distributed to all, 
not monopolized by the one in possession of 
the paper. 

No amount of accustomedness should ever 
induce the mistress of the house to condone 
carelessness on the plea that there is no one 
present but the family. Just because it és 
‘only home folks,” everything should be at 
its brightest. There is no necessity for urging 
the parade of pretty china, the preparation 
of tempting dishes, when an honored guest 
is to be served. Should not even more pains 
be taken to have everything attractive and 
appetizing when those are to be fed who 
have not the charm of novelty to act as 
sauce, and to whom the ordinary methods of 
cookery may seem stale and hackneyed? 

The table should always appear at its best 
at breakfast-time. A colored cloth is eco- 
nomical as well as pretty, for it does not 
show every spot or splash with the readiness 
of a white cloth. ‘There is a large variety 
of these table coverings from which the 
house-keeper may make her selections, ran 
ging in beauty and price from the plain, com- 
paratively cheap red cloth with light figures 
to the exquisite pieces of fine damask, 
gorgeous with embroidery, and with a lace 
like border of drawn-work. For common 
daily use, the judicious choice will probably 
lie somewhere between these, either in a buff, 
a buff and scarlet, a buff and blue, or one of 
the beautiful Holbein clotis that come, with 
the dozen napkins, at about eight dollars the 
set. The ground in these is well covered, 
and they have the advantage of being nearly 
as pretty on the wrong side as they are on 
the right. Another recommendation is that 
they wear admirably, one at least within the 
writer's knowledge having been in constant 
use for between four and five years without 
showing a sign of old age, except in the thin- 
ning of the fringe, while the body of the 
cloth remained without a break. The deli 
cate tints of the worked pattern will fade 
with frequent washing, so that blue and pink 
would better be avoided, and the preference 
given to scarlets and buffs, which hold their 
own well. 

The cloth is saved by the use of mats un- 
der dishes. Those of straw or wicker-work 
are apt to become soiled and stained, and are 
not readily cleansed. On the contrary, those 
which are knitted, netted, or crocheted may 
be washed every week, if necessary. It is 
almost impossible to find a waitress so care 
ful that once in a while a dish will not be 
brought to the table with a black rim on the 
bottom, or wet or greasy with something 
spilled where it has been standing on the 
kitchen table. Wherever this touches, the 
cloth beneath is distigured, and it is better 
to protect it against such misadventures by 
the use of mats in the first place than to be 
forced to conceal the blemishes afterward by 

‘setting the table to humor the spots,” in 
phrase a droll old lady used to describe the 
the process. 

Worked and fringed doilies are pretty sub- 
stitutes for mats, and when there is a cover 
of felt on the table under the damask cloth— 
as there should always be—they are thick 
enough to guard the varnished table-top from 
injury from the hot dishes. A carving cloth 
should be spread under the meat platter, and 
will generally by the close of the meal bear 
upon its surface eloquent testimony to the 
service it has done in saving the table-cloth. 

While it is no sign of stinginess not to em- 
ploy one’s best and most fragile china for 
constant use, poor judgment is shown when 
only plain heavy white ware is employed 
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for the family when they are alone. Deco- 
rated porcelain is cheap powadays, and makes 
a table look extremely pretty. Each one of 
the household should have his own especial 
oatmeal set, cithcr the bow], plate, and pitch- 
er, or one of the deep saucers that come for 
this purpose in dark blue and white ware, with 
a plate to match, while the cream or milk may 
be held for common use in one good-sized 
pitcher, to be served by the mother, or passed 
to each, as may seem best. Every tea or cof 
fee drinker should have his own cup and 
saucer, and in his imagination his favorite 
beverage will taste better from that cup than 
from any other. 

There is little chance to make 
setting the breakfast table. The hostess has 
the tray before her, and serves the tea, cof 
fee, or chocolate. At the other end of the 
table is the principal dish, presided over gen 
erally by the master of the house, while bis 
cuit, bread, muffins, or griddle-cakes and po- 
tatoes have their posts at the sides. An oat 
meal set stands at each place, accompanied 
by the knife, fork, and spoon, tumbler, nap 
kin, butter plate—unless the oatmeal course 
is preceded by one of fruits, when fruit 
plates, with fruit napkins and finger-bowls, 
should hold the first place. 

With the fresh room, the bright cloth, the 
shining glass and silver, the vase of flowers, 
the appetizing food, one must be either very 
dyspeptic or a confirmed pessimist who does 
not feel a slight rise of spirits as he takes his 
place at the breakfast table. 
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Ixquiner.—If you desire the wedding to be very 
yuet, do not have it announced In any Yon 
can hardly write an invitation to a chareh r 
Have an engraved card, no matter how small the wed- 
aing 

4 Very Onn Frienp.—Read New York Fas ns 
Bazar No. 14 of the current volume hints 
dresses for a bride, bridemai embroic t 
musiin dress will be best for ne wedding gues 
The groom gives the bride a li of his own |! nds 
and his family’s friends, so that she may send them in- 

»ynbine Suéde-colored cashmere with your 
net dress is suitable in the second year 
roider pale pink cashmere for a litt 

IGNORANO! Read about going-away gowns in Ba- 
zar No. 14. se black net or lace instead of fri 
with your blue surah 

Oup Susseripe The green velvet trimmings 
make your net gown very dressy 

L. F.—Let the skirts fall halt-w yelow the knees 
The spring coat should have a fi dy, with larg 
sleeves, a gathered cape, and ful 

Constant Reaper.—We know nothing of 
teries you mention. It is far safer to consult 
cian about such matters 

L. M tend an article concerning cosmetics in Ba 
zarv No. 14 of the current volt 

4. J. S.—For your checked dress read New York 
F ions of Bazar No. 14. The black grenadine and 

1 k noted in the same ticle will be a good model 
tor your other dress. 

‘Tur Far West.”—Do not dye the dress, Put lar 
e » sleeves in it and a vest of the same. 
sh to a professional! Cleaner, as the 
! difficult for an amateur to manag 
or hats of straw matching the dress in color will 
vorn again in the summer, 

Enizaseru, N. J.—Make a black silk dress like the 
yack net dress il ted on page w No. 
13, using lace o ed lisse for trimming 

Mrs: Mol We do not reply by mail to such ques- 
tions. Do not dye the gray silk, but make it uy 
gray cashmere that will conceal the soiled 
Yellow India silk as a plastron and puffs at the ists 
will brighten up your black and white dress. Make it 
with a jucket-basque and slightly draped skirt. P 
red surah as a yoke and large sleeves witli a princesse 
dress o » ere olored voous 

~ ty a ic samples you e1 se will con 
we Dry the piano keys thoroughly to prevent the 
ivory turning low. 

Hrtsorrope.—Use your hel trope moiréundet 

( et, made like the net dress illustrated on page 

( Jazar No, 13. 

Mrs. L. A. B. Accordion -ple 

parts of dresses, though 
We cannot advise yor n 
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Match your silk for a basq 
have a lace vest. Wear gray or tan Snuéde gloves, 
ret a striped or plaid parasol of dark rich colors 

. A. W. —To inform yourself about se nts 
un cir duties, read Manners and Social Usages, w i 
will be sent you from this office on pt of ¢ 

ALIOF Write to the actress who iys the rol ned 
she will J le t the costume 

MUNNIb Be 8 like the net 
dress ij g scalloped cré; 
lisse for trin naming 

Sauitin—Have a foundation skirt of plain pir 
Chambery for your stylish cotton gown, and make 
by design commended above to “ Minnie E. Hav 
écra embroidered muslin tor the rnfles and insertic 
for the belt. 

J. A. P.—Yonu will find illust ns of blouses « 
mother page of this number, 

* Racurs ov Mou Get th, ar 
make up with Scotch plaid ¢ o1 
straight skirt, and on the ir, ar 
sieeves. 

M. H. K.—Get Suéde-colored cashmere for y 
spring gown, and have a pointed bodice fastened 
the left side, larg ze sleeves of Suéde bengali 
nearly straight skirt of cashme without trim ° 

Pvas.- -Your materials will not combine well. Get 
some lace to trim a dress of the st rah, made by hints 


given **M.H. K.’ 
_Mont A—Yout 


gloves must be lon 
Use white ri 


g enough to go in- 


EVES ybon and silver braid 


about brides’ dresses in Baz 
‘ine and Valenciennes lace 
the faille, as a fichu, ful slec 

Constant Reaper.—Get 
cloak. Make 
sleeves, gath red aes ig 
with an eml 


stockings will ¢ 





ves, and Greek apron 
t-finished pique for yo 
a round waist 
1 shoulder cape tri 
Ether white or | 


baby’s short 








roid 


a black net eveni 
roses or yellow 


gloves with 
and add two or three 
ou the corsage 

MABELLE Wear tan gloves, 
a braided loop with a finify 

Goop Farru.—A black silk jacket-waist 
vest and full sleeves of lace, 
silk skirt. 

A Reaprr.—We 


adress jonqulis 
and dress your hair in 
bang 

» With a lace 
would answer with your 


do not publish addresses in this 





column. 
Woopstne.—Read reply above to “ Rachel of Mich 
Bessie P.—It is not good form for “two young 


ladies with no chaperon” to stay at 
nor should tea gowns be worn to bre 
Your wardrobe seems ample for 
gray gloves and a black toque 


a summer hotel, 
ikfast at a hotel, 
pext season. Get 
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APRIL-FOOLS. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


1 ig April-fools! the April-fools! 

What happy folk are they! 

The white flowers deck the cherry boughs, 
And daffodils are gay. 

The bluebird calls, the redbreast sings, 
The blackbird pipes all day, 

And they believe—the silly things !— 
That birds and flowers will stay. 

‘Tis wind and frost and scorching skies 

That make the April-fools grow wise! 

The April-fools! the April-foois! 
What happy folk are they! 

They're light of head and light of heart, 
And dance the hours away! 

Young Love, with fluttering purple wings, 
Blithe Hope for them is new; 

And they believe—the trustful things !— 
That all they say is true! 

Sweet simpletons! but who would frown 

And shake their air-built castles down? 

For dark were life, and full of sighs, 

Should all its April-fools grow wise. 


OLD LADY PRATT. 
BY ANNA FULLER 
( LD LADY PRATT was failing, and be- 
ing a shrewd old lady, even at the age of 
ninety-one, she was very well aware of the 
fact. 

‘* My faculties ain’t what they used to be,” 
she would say, with all her old decision in 
statement. ‘I ain’t what I used to be, nor 
what my mother was at my age, and I ain’t 
goin’ to be flattered into thinkin’ I be.” 

Everybody liked Old Lady Pratt, though 
many people were a little afraid of her. Her 
bright black eyes dimmed as old age crept 
upon her, but they rarely softened. The 
deep, clean-cut furrows in her dark face were 
the marks of alertness, good sense, and hu- 
mor rather than of gentler qualities. A black 
“front,” with a straight, uncompromising 
muslin ‘‘ part,” hid the grace and dignity of 
her white hairs. Her speech was always in- 
cisive, often piquant, but never tender. She 
sat so straight in her chair—thanking Hea- 
ven that she had a back of her own—that she 
never gave that impression of feebleness 
which makes old age so irresistible in its ap- 
peal to the kind-hearted. Dr. Baxter, the 
oracle of the neighborhood, used to say of 
her that she was ‘‘ keen as a brier,” and that 
was the accepted estimate. The respect in 
which she was held among her acquaintances 
was negatively indicated by the fact that no- 
body ever thought of calling her ‘‘ little,” 
though her height was in reality a trifle short 
of five feet. 

She suffered no pain nor discomfort in her 
latter days, aud she was willing enough to 
‘* bide her time,” but after her ninetieth birth- 
day she began to realize that life had lost 
something of its relish. 

‘**Grandma,” said her great-grandchild Su- 
sie one day, ‘* when you are a hundred years 
old your name will be in all the papers.” 

The old lady turned her gleaming specta- 
cles upon the rosy young person of sixteen, 
and a queer look came into her face. “I 
hope my name will be in the papers before 
that,” she said, curtly. 

‘*What do you mean, grandma?” 

**Mean, child? Why, among the ‘deaths 
and marriages,’ to be sure.” 

Miss Susie was rather a thoughtful child, 
and after gazing for a moment at the red 
flicker in the isinglass window of the stove, 
said, ‘‘Grandma, would you like to live your 
life all over again, just as it has been?” 

‘Yes, I should,” said Old Lady Pratt. 
** For one reason,” she added, in a lower tone. 

**T should think it would make you tired 
to think of all those years.” 

A wonderful bright youthful look came 
into the aged face. ‘‘ Nothing could make 
me tired if your grandfather was alive again. 
But there! What do you know about that?” 

‘*T wish I could remember Grandpa Pratt,” 
said the little girl, sympathetically. ** Tell 
me about him.’ 

‘There isn’t much to tell. Only he was 
the best man that ever lived, I do believe. 
You've seen his picter?” 

‘*Oh yes, grandma; and it looks so much 
like Sir Walter Scott's.” 

‘*He was a great reader of Scott, and had 
a very high opinion of his works. But I 
always said it was just as honorable a calling 
to be a builder of houses, like your grandfa- 
ther, as to be putting up castles in the air 
that never kept the rain off anybody’s head.” 

There was a silence, during which the 
isinglass gave an occasional crackle, and 
once the whole body of the stove seemed to 
stretch itself and sigh profoundly. 

**Susie,” said grandma, after a while, ‘‘I 
hope you ain’t goin’ to be like your old maid 
sisters. There’s Mattie, twenty-three years 
old last lection, with no more idea of marry- 
in’ than she had ten years ago. Mark my 
words, child, a woman should be early mar- 
ried. Your grandfather was courtin’ me 
when I was your age, and at seventeen I was 
a happy bride.” 

** But, grandma,” said Susie,deprecatingly, 
yet with a light-hearted laugh. ** There isn’t 
a single person courting me. What am I to 
do about it?” 

To the old lady it was no laughing matter. 
She frowned a little and looked slightly con- 
temptuous. The rising generation seemed to 
her very slow and unenterprising, in spite of 
their railroads and telegraphs. Was a man 
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more of a man for being whisked over the 
earth’s surface at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour? Stuff! How many of them would 
walk from Framingham to Boston and back, 
as her grandfather had done, to fetch a be- 
trothal ring for his sweetheart? She wore 
the ring to-day, a thin gold circlet with the 
outlines of a coffin just discernible inside. 
The words ‘Till Death” had worn quite 
away since it came into her possession. 

But Old Lady Pratt’s mind did not often 
dwell upon the rising generation and its short- 
comings. Even the great-great-grandson, in 
whose smal! person the family beheld its fifth 
generation among the living, had but a tran- 
sient hold upon her attention. From him 
her thoughts wandered to her own grand- 
children and their pranks, and there were 
certain reminiscences, especially of Uncle 
James, the eldest, which the children were 
never tired of hearing. 

‘‘Grandma,” they would ask, ‘“‘how did 
that spot come on the ceiling?” 

Now there was in reality no spot whatever 
on the ceiling. It had had many a coat of 
whitewash in the last forty years, whose pas- 
sage had left so little impression on the fail- 
ing memory. 

“That spot?” grandma would answer. ‘I 
can’t seem to see it very plain, but I guess 
that must be the spot your uncle James made 
when he was a little boy.” 

‘*Why, how could he make a spot so high 
up?” 

‘* He threw a spit-ball.” 

‘“Why, grandma! And what did you do 
to him?” 

‘Do? I boxed him!” 

This always came out with a snap, which 
delighted the souls of the children. 

‘* You did, grandma? Poor Uncle James!” 

‘*Poor Uncle James indeed! He was as 
impudent a young rascal as ever lived.” 

** Why, what did he do?” 

‘He looked up in my face and said, ‘ You 

addy |” 

Nothing could be better than grandma’s 
relish of this story. She was not a great talk- 
er, however. In fact, her daily life was a 
peculiarly silent one, her only companion 
being her unmarried daughter, Betsy, whose 
deafness precluded all possibility of conver- 
sation, There had been a time when the old 
lady fretted a good deal about this. 

**It does seem to me,” she would say, ‘‘as 
though Betsy’s deafness would drive me cra- 
zy.” Or again, when very much vexed: ‘‘I 
do believe it isn’t all deafness. The girl hasn't 
got any spunk, that’s the trouble. If she had, 
she'd make out to understand something now 
and then by her wits.” 

But this had been when grandma was only 
seventy or eighty years old, and the impa- 
tience of youth was not yet wholly subdued. 

Now it was different. She had got used 
to seeing the large, loosely built figure al- 
ways at her side, with its slightly bobbing 
head, which had once been such an annoy- 
ance to her, and she had come to appreciate 
the unobtrusive virtues of a faithful slave. 

Aunt Betsy had not much spunk, it is true. 
Her wits seldom came to the assistance of 
her imperfect faculties. But she knew all 
her mother’s needs and wishes by heart; and 
the absolutely unswerving devotion, day by 
day and hour by hour, of the sixty odd years 
of her life had come, by the mere process of 
accumulation, to have the weight and im- 
portance in the old lady’s mind which they 
deserved. ‘The black eyes of the elder wo- 
man often looked approvingly at the meek 
old face in its pretty frame of soft gray 
curls. It was a pity that Betsy never knew 
that the reason she had not been allowed the 
dignity of a *‘false front,” to which she had 
so ardently aspired, was because her mother 
thought her curls ‘‘ too pretty to be covered 
nrg 


Once in a great while, when Betsy had ren- 
dered her some especially timely service, the 
old lady had called her to her side to say: 
** Betsy, you’re a good girl. I don’t know 
what | should do without you.” And Betsy 
had gone about with a warm feeling at her 
heart for weeks after. 

Thanksgiving had always been a great day 
in the Pratt family, for then its scattered 
members came from far and near to keep 
the good old festival. Their numbers had 
years before outgrown the capacity of the lit- 
tle old house in Green Street, and the cele- 
bration had been transferred to ‘* Harriet’s.” 

Harriet was Mrs. Pratt’s eldest daughter, 
the widow of a rich man, and she dwelt in a 
very grand house, with a terraced lawn in 
front and a cupola atop, a house where any 
family might be proud to meet together. 
Her long, wide parlors, with their thick Tur- 
key carpets and their red velvet furniture, 
the large mirrors over the two black marble 
mantel-pieces, which were adorned with brass 
candelabra hung with ‘‘rainbow prisms,” and 
the numerous oil-paintings which had the air 
of having been bought by the dozen, all this 
was very splendid indeed. : 

And the queen of this palace on Thanks- 
giving Day was Grandma Pratt, Every one 
paid his respects first to her as she sat bolt- 
upright in the little high-backed ‘‘ Governor 
Winthrop” arm-chair. Aunt Harriet took 
but a secondary place in her own house on 
that day. It was as queen of the New Eng- 
land feast that the old lady’s memory always 
lived in the minds of her descendants, per- 
haps because she was more ‘‘ herself” on the 
last Thanksgiving of her life than at any 
time later. 

The great dinner with its many courses 
may have secmed a little long to her, though 


she drank her annual glass of sherry with 
the old relish; but it was when they all gath- 
ered for a frolic in the brightly lighted par- 
lors that she seemed most thoroughly in her 
element. 

She joined in the quieter games, such as 
‘Button, button,” and ‘‘ Neighbor, neigh- 
bor,” and grew much excited over the tradi- 
tional ‘‘ Blind-man’s Buff,” which she wit- 
nessed from a remote corner of the room, 
Aunt Betsy sitting by to ward off the impet- 
uous ‘‘ Blind Man” when he made too, wild 
a dash in their direction. 

When the young people were tired of romp- 
ing—they were all young people to Old Lady 
Pratt—they gathered about in a far-reachin 
circle, and clamored for grandma’s stories of 
their fathers and grandfathers, and 6f“her 
own youth. 

It was a pretty sight. The wide-circle of 
faces, old and young, dark and fair, all fo- 
cussed upon one point—upon that small up- 
right figure which Time had failed to bend, 
upon those clear-cut, animated features which 
ninety years had not subdued. It was a pic- 
ture which the children, young and old, nev- 
er forgot, and no Sibyl of ancient days was 
ever listened to with more rapt attention 
than Old Lady Pratt. 

Last of all came the dance, which was the 
crowning pleasure of the gala-day. As the 
circle of her listeners dispersed, Uncle James 
came up to Grandma Pratt, and with old- 
time gallantry invited her to lead the Vir- 
ginia Reel with him. After coquetting a lit- 
tle, as she always did, and reminding him 
that she was an old woman, she suffered her- 
self to be led to the end of the room, and as 
the long lines were forming, her little old 
feet tapped the floor impatiently, and her eyes 
grew bright behind her gold-bowed specta- 
cles. Mary Anne, who was generally con- 
ceded to be the ‘‘ unselfish” member of the 
family, went to the Chickering grand piano, 
and struck up the jolly old jig, not too fast 
(as it is often played nowadays), but allow- 
ing time for the ‘‘ steps.” 

Grandma moved lightly forward, and made 
the preliminary courtesy to her opposite 
grandson in a manner which should have 
been a lesson to a degenerate age. She had 
no more admiring spectator than Aunt Betsy, 
who could not dance herself, because it made 
her head swim, and who watched her mother 
with a sort of awe as she wound in and out 
in the mazes of the figure, her step brisk, her 
head erect, and cap strings flying. Then 
came the march, grandma leading her half 
of the procession with great spirit, a light 
flush coming on her old face, her eyes shin- 
ing brighter and blacker than ever, while the 
merry train of revellers clapped their palms 
together and gayly shouted. Then they all 
joined hands and formed a continuous arch 
the whole length of the long room, and Old 
Lady Pratt, with her favorite grandson at 
her side, passed down between her children 
and her children’s children for the last time. 

She panted a little when they reached the 
foot of the row, and James said, ‘‘I don’t 
know how you feel, grandma, but I’m kind 
o’ tuckered out. Let’s go and look on.” 

“That's a fib, James Spencer,” she an- 
swered, sharply, ‘‘ You think I’m tired and 
need to rest.” 

“You, grandma? You never get tired. 
We all know that. But it’s because you're 
so light on your feet. I guess you would be 
tired, though, if you'd gained fifteen pounds 
in a year, as I have.” 

And he escorted her resolutely to the 
straight-backed chair, which she was glad 
enough to take, since she had not been 
obliged to ‘‘ give in.” 

It was but a week after this Thanksgiving 
Day, on which she had seemed so young and 
gay, that Old Lady Pratt gave Aunt Betsy a 

reat fright by not getting up to breakfast. 

t was an event without a precedent, and 
the fact that she only owned to feeling a lit- 
tle ‘‘rheumaticky ” did not reassure her anx- 
ious daughter. 

Immediately after the untasted breakfast, 
Eliza was despatched to summon Harriet, 
and Harriet was soon at her mother’s bed- 
side. 

She found the old lady seeming very well 
and bright, and quite scorning the idea of 
calling in Dr. Baxter. Rheumatism, if rheu- 
matism it was, was an entirely new guest in 
the sound old frame, and Harriet didn’t quite 
believe in it. 

Just as she was about to leave her mother 
she said, abruptly: ‘‘Have you done any- 
thing to strain yourself, mother? It don’t 
seem quite natural for you to give out all at 
once so. Come, tell me.” 

The old lady looked up at her from among 
her feather pillows and said, rather petulant- 
ly: “You always was a sight. smarter’n 
Betsy. I sometimes think you're a leetle too 
smart.” 

Harriet sat down again, not ill pleased to 
be thus taxed with an excess of smartness. 
‘** Tell me about it, mother.” 

‘* That's jest as I choose,” said the old lady, 
with some defiance in her tone. ‘‘ Will you 
promise not to tell anybody?” 

‘*Of course I will if you say so. 
fall on the ice?” 

‘‘Notexactly.” Then, with a curious man- 
ner, half reluctant, half amused, she said: ‘‘ I 
went out into the kitchen yesterday afternoon 
when Eliza was up attic changin’ her gown, 
and there was that curtain over the sink all 
askew agin. I’ve spoke to that girl about it 
forty times if I have once, and I was too mad 
to speak the forty-fust time. So I thought I'd 
fix it myself, and it might be a lesson to her.” 


Did you 
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**But, mother, you couldn’t reach it! 
You're not tall enough.” 

‘* A pretty state o’ things it would be if we 
couldn’t get hold of anything that was out of 
our reach!” replied the old lady, with ready 
paradox. But she did not seem to want to 


go on. 

‘* Well, what did you do?” 

‘*Do? What would anybody do? I got 
a Chair, and climbed up on the edge of the 
sink.” 

‘*Dear me! And did you strain yourself?” 

“‘No; Thad a fall. But I fixed that cur- 
tain fust, straighter’n it had been for some 
time.” 

‘*And you fell on to the floor all that dis- 
tance? I don’t wonder you feel lame.” 

** Well, no”—and here the reluctance be- 
came more evident—‘‘I fell into the sink!” 

She looked defiantly at her daughter, as 
though daring hertolaugh. This the daugh- 
ter had no inclination to do. 

‘* But, mother, how did you ever get out?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

“Oh, I got out easy enough. But I felt 
kind o’ stiff this mornin’,” she admitted, after 
a pause; ‘‘and I thought I’d see how you'd 
all take it if I was to lay abed for once in my 
life. But mind you don’t let on to anybody,” 
she added, more sharply. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to 
be the laughin’-stock of the neighborhood in 
my declinin’ years.” 

The old lady was about again in a day or 
two, but she was pretty lame after this, and 
indeed she never seemed quite the same 
again. She would sometimes fall asleep in 
her chair—a thing which she had never been 
known to do before—and she was always 
mortified and vexed when she awoke. 

One afternoon she started up suddenly 
from a nap, saying, ‘‘ Betsy, what did you 


‘* What is it, mother?” said Betsy, turning 
her head to listen. 

‘** What did you say?” asked the old lady. 

‘* Nothin’, mother; nothin’.” 

The strained voice became a little queru- 
lous. ‘‘ Betsy, I ask you what was you 
a-talkin’ about?” 

‘* Nothin’, mother; nothin’ at all.” 

Then a flash of anger, her last bit of ‘‘ tem- 
per,” lit up the old eyes, and she cried, ‘‘ What 
was you a-thinkin’ of ?” 

‘* Nothin’, mother; nothin,” declared the 
bewildered Betsy. 

‘* Betsy, I heard ye!” screamed the baffled 
old lady, and she sank back exhausted, only 
to fall asleep again in a few minutes, 

Yes, Old Lady Pratt was breaking up. She 
did not ‘‘take to her bed,” as the saying is. 
She died one morning before *‘ sunup.” 

For a few days before her death she kept 
her own room, sitting, still upright, in the 
stuffed chair,-in her sunny south window. 
It was January, and the snow lay glittering 
on the ground. 

‘*T like it; it’s so bright and cheerful,” she 
declared, when they asked her if it was not 
too dazzling. 

Betsy did not leave her side for several days 
and nights, till at last Harriet insisted upon 
taking her place for what proved to be the 
last night. 

She arrived, escorted by one of her grand- 
sons, early in the evening, and they went di- 
rectly up the narrow stairs. As they reached 
the upper landing they heard a strange sound 
—an aged,quavering voice crooning a lullaby. 

The door of the bedroom stood open, and 
a candle was burning dimly. The old lady 
sat in her stuffed chair, with her faithful 
daughter close beside her. She held one of 
Betsy’s hands, which she stroked softly from 
time to time, as she sang, in a high, broken 
treble, to the old tune of ‘‘ Greenville”: 


“Hush, my child; lie still and slumber; 
Holy angels guard thy sleep.” 


Betsy, alas! could not hear the familiar 
lullaby, but she felt the caressing touch. The 
gray head nodded gently, as was its wont; 
but the passive look upon the patient face, 
across which the light of the candle flicker- 
ed, had given place to one of deep content. 

Harriet and the boy turned and crept down 
the stairs again, the boy hushed and embar- 
rassed, Harriet crying softly toherself. ‘I’m 
glad I came,” she said, with a sob—‘' I’m 
glad I came. I think mother'll die to-night.” 

Old Lady Pratt ‘‘ passed away ” very quiet- 
ly. The going out of the light which had 
burned so bravely and steadily for more than 
ninety years was almost imperceptible to the 
watchers at her side. 

The next two days were for Betsy a time 
of bewilderment. She sat, with a dazed look 
upon her face, receiving the visits of con- 
dolence. As one neighbor after another en- 
tered and pressed her hand in respectful sym- 
pathy, she would rouse herself to say, in a 
vague, wandering voice: ‘‘ Mother's gone. 
Yes, mother’s gone.” And then she would 
sink back into silence, while the conversa- 
tion went on about her in subdued tones. 

‘Poor Aunt Betsy!” they all said. “ She’s 
quite broken. It almost seems as though she 
were losing her mind.” 

Ah, it was not her mind she was losing, 
poor soul! She could have better spared 
that. It was the heart which had quite gone 
out of her. 

Happily she was saved any acute feeling 
of sorrow in those first days by the merciful 
apathy that had fallen upon her. She was 
like a boat that has slipped its moorings but 
floats upon a quiet sea. There were no wild 
tossings to and fro, no great waves to swal- 
low up the fragile bark. It might drift far 
out on the darkening waters, or the incom- 
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ing tide might rudely crush it on the rocks. 
For the moment it floated gently and aimless- 
ly on the bosom of the deep. 

The stir and excitement of the funeral 
roused Betsy somewhat. She was pleased 
with the wreaths and crosses and other fioral 
emblems which were sent in, making the 
air of the little house heavy with their fra- 
grance. She was even interested ip her own 
mourning when they brought it to her and 
helped her put it on. Each token of re- 
spect, each ceremony of grief, gratified her 
as a tribute to the imperious little woman 
who had ruled her every thought and action. 

There was consolation, too, in the peaceful 
figure in the rosewood coftin, The face she 
loved looked so life-like and so serene that 
she could not grasp the idea that it must be 
put away from her sight, and that all this 
pageant, as it seemed to her simple mind, 
was to end in utter blackness and emptiness. 

She was taken in the first carriage with 
sister Harriet; and even when the mournful 
procession slowly moved on its solemn way 
she was upheld by a grateful consciousness 
of the long line of carriages, with their many 
inmates paying honorable tribute to her mo- 
ther’s memory. 

It was a bitterly cold day, and the services 
at the grave were short—short, but terribly 
real and final. As she stood there in the 
cruel wind, poor drifting soul, the inevitable 
tide was rising and the rocks were very near. 

Harriet was to stay with her that night; 
and when they had had their dinner and set 
the house in order, she proposed to Betsy 
that they should both go to their rooms and 
lie down. 

Betsy had been looking on with a feeling 
of jealousy foreign to her gentle nature as 
Harriet worked with her about the little 
rooms, straightening the furniture and re- 
placing the ornaments upon the tables. She 
was thankful to be left, for a while at least, 
in possession of her own, so she meekly went 
up stairs and lay down on the bed, while 
Harriet retired to the ‘‘ best chamber.” 

The rocks were very, very near, and the 
poor soul was fast drifting upon them. She 
lay upon her bed for a few minutes in help- 
less misery. Then she got up, and sat awhile 
inher window. The mere inaction, to which 
she was so unaccustomed, was distressing to 
her, but she did not know where to turn for 
escape. 

‘‘Oh dear!” she moaned softly to herself— 
‘‘oh dear! I ’ain’t got anybody to do for any 
more.”” She got up and went into her mo- 
ther’s room, and moved about, taking up and 
putting down again the little personal belong 
ings: the faded pin-cushion on the bureau, 
the old receipt-book, the worn spectacle case 
with the steel bowed glasses—the gold spec- 
tacles had only been worn-on ‘‘ occasions,” 
and were kept under lock and key. She 
went to the great double bed with the calico 
flounce around it, and softly smoothed the 
pillows. 

By-and-by she took a dust cloth and went 
over every bit of the furniture. It comforted 
her for the moment when she found a speck 
of dust to be removed. But when the hum 
ble task was finished, the comfort was past. 

‘‘Oh dear! I wish I could do somethin’ 
for her,” she whispered, as she crept down 
the narrow stairs to the sitting-room. 

Eliza was making a cheerful clatter in the 
kitchen, and some English sparrows were 
squabbling in the snow, but for Betsy’s ears 
there was nothing to break the sense of utter 
emptiness and desolation. 

‘*Oh dear!” she kept saying to herself— 
‘‘oh dear!” She moved toward the parlor 
where her mother had lain in state. As she 
opened the door a fierce chill struck her, and 
she went and got her little gray knit shaw], 
which she pulled tightly about her shoulders. 
Everything in the parlor was in its accus- 
tomed place, yet nothing wasthesame. She 
moved to the table in the middle of the 
room, and laid her hand upon its hard cold 
surface. In the shadow beneath a window 
she saw a small object lying. She picked it 
up. It was a little bunch of pansies which 
one of the great-grandchildren had sent “to 
Grandma Pratt.” 

‘‘Oh dear!” murmured Betsy. ‘‘It’s the 
pansies. They’ve been forgotten. And they 
was always her favorite flower.” 

She lifted them to her face a moment, and 
then she laid them down on the table. By- 
and-by she went to the kitchen and fetched 
a glass of water, and set the pansies in it. 

‘After that she wandered aimlessly about 
again. ‘‘Mother’d say I was uneasy as a 
fish,” she suddenly said to herself, and sat 
resolutely down. Her eyes lingered regret- 
fully upon the pansies in the tumbler, and 
the words, ‘‘ Mother’d ought to have them!— 
mother’d ought to have them!” dwelt like a 
refrain upon her lips. Suddenly an inspira- 
tion came to her that made her heart beat 
quicker. Why should not her mother have 
them? She looked out of the window. The 
sun was still bright upon the glittering snow, 
though the short winter's day was drawing 
toaclose. ‘”T'ain’t so very far,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘ There'll be plenty o’ time to git 
back before supper, and Harriet ‘pears to be 
asleep. I do want to do somethin’ for mo- 
ther to-night, and she’d ought to have them 
flowers.” : 

With trembling haste she went up stairs 
to her room, creeping stealthily past the 
door of the ‘‘ best chamber.” There was no 
need of caution. Harriet was sound asleep, 
as Betsy might have known if she could have 
heard the heavy breathing within the room. 
She put on her warmest cloak, which hap- 
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pened to be a black one, and her new black 
bonnet and gloves, and hurried softly down 
the stairs. In her haste she had forgotten 
the ‘‘ Sontag” which she always wore in very 
cold weather, and it had not seemed quite 
decorous to wind her big white ‘ cloud” 
around the mourning bonnet. , 

The air struck cold upon her as she closed 
the front door behind her, and she hid the 
pansies in the folds of her cloak to keep them 
warm. ‘‘It seems to me colder’n it did this 
morning,” she said, with a shiver, not noticing 
that the sun was all but gone from the chim- 
neys and tree-tops; ‘‘ but mother’d ought to 
have them pansies. Her favorite flower, too!” 
Her teeth chattered as she hurried along, 
stumbling now and then, but there was the 
warmth of an eager purpose within her. ‘‘I 
wanted to do somethin’ for mother; I did 
want to do some little thing for mother.” 
The dusk was gathering fast about her, but 
she knew the way. ‘‘I hope they won't miss 
me before I git back,” she whispered, with 
a guilty look at the darkening sky; ‘‘ they 
might git worried.” And she pushed on, 
faster and faster, through side streets and al- 
leys, an increasing eagerness urging her on 
as she approached her goal. 

Harriet’s family and Anson’s had lots in 
the new ‘‘Woodland Cemetery,” but Old 
Lady Pratt and her husband were lying -side 
by side in the quieter resting-place of their 
generation, known as ‘‘the old burying- 
ground.” 

There was no wind stirring, and as Aunt 
Betsy hurried on and on, and saw the stars 
coming out in the clear sky, there was a grow- 
ing gladness in her heart, and she scarcely 
noted the deadly chill that was creeping 
upon her. 

The gates of the old burying-ground were 
never locked, and there was naught to hinder 
her as she pushed them aside with her be- 
numbed hands and entered in. 

The Pratt lot was in a sheltered corner not 
far from the entrance, and Betsy went to it 
without hesitation. There it was, with its 
row of modest head-stones, and the black 
break in the snow which marked the newly 
made grave. It looked very black indeed in 
the starlight, and Betsy dabined with a 
feeling stronger than the outer cold. 

She laid the pansies, wilted with frost, upon 
the dark mound, and then she sat down on a 
bench in the shelter of the high board fence 
to rest. The sky was sparkling with stars, 
and she looked up at them with a sudden 
glow of hope and joy. ‘‘ Mother's up there,” 
she said, within herself, for her cold lips re- 
fused their office. ‘‘ Seems to me as though 
I could see her eyes a-shinin’ down. I won- 
der if she’s pleased to have them pansies?” 

A feeling of warmth and well-being stole 
upon her as she sat on the old bench, gazing 
no longer at the dark grave, but at the starry 
heavens. 

Yes, it did seem as though her mother’s 
eyes were shining somewhere among those 
stars, and as she looked longingly toward 
them there sounded in her poor unhearing 
ears the sweetest words that had ever reach- 
ed them: ‘‘ Betsy, you're a good girl. I 
don’t know what I should do without you.” 

Over and over, like a sweet refrain, those 
words sounded, while the sense of warmth 
and brightness deepened upon her. Then 
her eyes closed, but did not seem to shut 
out the glory of the heavens. And hearing 
still those comforting words, her gray head 
dropped upon her breast, and she fell gently 
and happily asleep. 

After a night of anxious search, they 
found her there in the early dawn. 

** Poor Aunt Betsy!” some one said. ‘‘ She 
must have gone crazy.” 

“‘That ain't the face of a crazy woman,” 
said brother Ben, with a choke in his voice. 
‘It’s the face of a transfigured saint. God 
bless her!” And he knew in his loving 
heart that already the benediction rested 
upon her, 


TENNIS BLOUSES. 

fig pretty summer blouses illustrated on 
page 833 are from designs furnished us 

by the courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. They 

are simple and jaunty models to be made up 

in flannels, serges, wash silks, and the new 

cotton Cheviots. 

Fig. 1 is a blouse of striped tennis flannel, 
with a collar and belt of plain flannel the 
color of the stripes. The yoke is straight 
and square in front and back alike, and is 
edged with braid put on in scrolls. The bod- 
ice is gathered to the waist line by a drawing- 
string under the belt. The large sleeves have 
a plain cuff slightly braided. The collar dis- 
plays the pretty throat of the wearer, and is 
fastened by a bow of India silk. The large 
felt hat has embroidery of flowers done in 
crewels. 

Fig. 2 is a dressy model of red foulard 
with black figures, trimmed with black vel- 
vet ribbon piped with white and an edging 
of black lace. This blouse is also made 
up in spotted percale and in écru batiste, 
trimmed with écru embroidery and velvet 
ribbon. 

A youthful-looking blouse suitable for a 
slight figure is shown in Fig. 8. It has been 
made up of white flannel and also of wash- 
ing silk. The gathered yoke represents a 
guimpe, with the bodice gathered upon it in 
a narrow standing frill. The sleeves are high, 
full,and long, with deep close cuffs. Shirred 
standing collar. A belt of blue ribbon is 
crossed in front. The Scotch cap is of blue 
and white plaid wool. 
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A novelty is illustrated in Fig. 4, consisting 
of a striped flannel blouse with plain blue 
serge sleeves worn under a sleeveless blazer 
of the plain serge. The blouse is of simple 
shape, with a pointed yoke at the back, and 
is passed under the tennis belt. The blazer 
has white braid piping along its edges and a 
silk serge lining. The skirt is of blue serge, 
made round and full, with the hem finished 
with three rows of white stitching, and has a 
square apron draped point down on the front, 

The Henley shirt of striped percale shown 
in Fig. 5 has a shield-shaped bosom inter- 
lined to give it stiffness, and is made other- 
wise precisely as are men’s shirts. The back 
has a shallow pointed yoke, the sleeves have 
buttoned wristbands, and the collar is as high 
and stiff as the wearer can well endure it. 
Percales with blue or red cross stripes or 
polka dots are most used for such shirts ; 
they are also made of white cambric and 
piqué. White collar and cuffs are sometimes 
preferred with the striped shirts. Three stud- 
like buttons fasten the front. The cravat is 
of dark blue foulard, and the belt is blue 
silk. The jacket is of blue serge with cream 
white collar and lining. The straight skirt 
is of the same serge. 

The tasteful blouse Fig. 6 has a curved 
yoke and pointed belt. It is in two fabrics 
combined—dark blue flannel for the blouse, 
with yoke and cuffs of striped blue and 
white flannel. A band of the plain blue 
flannel scalloped and bound with white wool 
braid trims the edge of the yoke. The full 
straight sleeves have double cuffs—a short 
cuff of the scalloped blue flannel turned back 
on a deeper striped one. The turned-over 
collar is also scalloped. The tennis cap may 
be either dark blue or white flannel. A skirt 
of plain blue flannel should be worn with 
this blouse. 


SPRING WEDDING GOWN. 
fFNHE bridal gown for spring weddings illus- 

trated on page 333 is an elegant yet very 
simple model of creamy white satin, made up 
without lace. The garniture is a little em- 
broidery, and posies and garlands of orange 
blossoms, while ruches of Malines tulle serve 
as finish for the flaring collar and long close- 
wristed sleeves. On the skirt front is a nar- 
row tablier of embroidery with a tapering 
vine, on which the princesse fronts open. 
The corsage fronts without darts are pleated 
on a fitted lining, and fastened in the middle 
under a jabot made of the left side of the cor- 
sage folded double along its edge and falling 
in soft folds. At the waist line on the left 
side, hiding a cross pleat, is a small cluster 
or blossoms holdingea garland, which is fes- 
tooned lightly further back and falls straight 
below. At the right side the skirt is lifted 
slightly by a single large pleat to show a bit 
of embroidery at the foot. The train is 
round and soft—that is to say, it is merely 
lined with satin—and is mounted in gathers 
at the end of the waist, the side forms being 
continuous in princesse shape. The tulle 
veil is held by a half-wreath of orange blos- 
soms. White silk clocked stockings and em- 
broidered kid slippers. White Suéde gloves. 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC ANEC 
DOTES OF SCOTS WOMEN. 
BY FRANCES A. HUMPHREY. 


YT OR is there anything among other beau 
IN tiful nations’ to approach the dignity 
of a true Scots woman’s face in the tried per 
fectness of her old age,” says Ruskin in Pre 
terita, and certainly of no other race of wo- 
men are there such charming anecdotes ex- 
tant as of Scots women. 

The daughter of Allan Ramsay, the Scotch 
poet, formed a whole society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals in herself. She 
was a great friend of horses. If she saw a 
man beating his horse, she immediately inter- 
posed; and a working horse that looked us 
though he were not sufficiently fed excited 
her sympathies to such a degree that she 
would send rolls to his master to be given him. 

But she was strongest perhaps on cats. 
She had a large family of these vel vet-footed 
creatures in her own house; each cat had its 
private apartment—-a bandbox with a door 
to go in and out. She had food placed for 
homeless pussies in the neighboring closes, 
and on the stairs, ¢.e., the turnpike stairs, 
that lead from flat to flat in the many-storied 
buildings of old Edinburgh. 

She never would admit that cats are wick- 
ed; they only sinned, she averred, under prov- 
ocation. By nature they were harmless. She 
often sent her maid to inquire after the 
health of the pet cats of her friends. 

She lived to the extreme age of eighty- 
eight, the true daughter of her father, who 
was quite as fond of children and young 
people as she was of cats. He always gave 
his young friends a yearly ball, and he dress- 
ed many a doll for the younger pets—a curi- 
ous pastime for an elderly gentleman to in- 
dulge in; but a hundred and fifty years ago 
the making and dressing of dolls was a com- 
mon amusement among Scots women, and 
might naturally become that of an old man’s 
leisure. 

In a volume published a few years since 
for private circulation, entitled Mystifications, 
many delightful anecdotes are preserved, 
among them one of Miss Menie Trotter, which 
cannot be told too often. 

Miss Menie had a contempt for securities, 
and would not trust her money to the keep- 
ing of banks, but kept ler notes and bills in 
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a green bag hanging on her toilet glass. On 
either side of her toilet table stood two bow!s, 
the one full of her silver, the other of her 
copper money. She apparently had no fear 
of being robbed. 

‘*Do you ken, Margaret,” she said to her 
niece one morning, ‘‘ that Mrs. Thomas K 
is dead? I was gaun by the door this morn 
ing and thought I would just look in and 
speer for her. She was very near her end, 
but quite sensible, and expressed her grati 
tude to God for what He had done for her 
and her fatherless bairns. She said she was 
leaving a large young family with very small 
means, but she had trust in Z/im that they 
would not be forsaken, and that He would 
provide for them. Now, Margaret, ye’ll tell 
Peggy [the house-keeper] to bring lown the 
green silk bag that hangs on the corner of 
my looking-glass, and ye'll tak’ twa thou 
sand pounds out of it, and give it to Wal 
ter Ferrier for behoof of the orphan bairns 
It will fit out the laddies and do something 
for the lassies. I want to make good the 
words that God would provide for them, for 
what else was I sent that way this morning but 
as an humble instrument in His hands?” 

The Countess of Eglintoun, whose a 
quaintance Dr. Johnson made in Edinburgh 
(when she bade him good-by she kissed him 
and said, ‘‘ Farewell, my dear son!’’), and 
whom he liked so well, her Toryism being of 
the same strong quality as his own, had a 
dozen pet rats who housed behind the oak 
wainscot of her dining-room. At meal-times 
she would tap on a panel, open it, and out 
they came to be fed. At the word of com- 
mand they at once withdrew. 

This countess had seven beautiful daugh 
ters. Opposite her house in the Canongate 
was one of the few wells that supplied the 
Old Town with water. A gentleman told Rob 
ert Chambers that he one day saw her daugh- 
ter Jane—afterward Duchess of Gordon- 
who had been sent to fill the teakettle with 
water from the well, riding down street on a 
pig, while Miss Eglintoun, the eldest, thump- 
ed it from behind. 

Pigs had the freedom of old Edinburgh, as 
they once did of old New York, and went 
familiarly about the streets. Their sties 
were under the outside stairs which cum 
bered the streets of the ‘‘auld toun,” and a 
few of which still remain to show us what 
they were like. 

It is hardly of the class concerning whom 
tuskin writes—the Flora MacIvors and Jean 
nie Deans—that the following anecdote could 
be told; it illustrates the free and easy man 
ners of the Edinburgh gentry of the last 
century, to which class these three ladies be 
longed. 

They were returning at a somewhat late 
hour from a merrymaking at a tavern neat 
the Cross. It was a brilliant moonlight 
night, and the Tron Church cast a shadow, 
broad and deep, across High Street. Arriv- 
ing upon the borders of this shadow, the 
three stopped. In their somewhat exhila- 
rated condition they mistook it for a shallow 
stream of water, and taking off their shoes 
and stockings, they kilted their petticoats 
and waded over. Arrived safely at the oth- 
er side, they resumed the same, and went on 
their way rejoicing. 

Janet Geddes is a type of still another 
class, to which belong ‘‘ Bertram’s nurse, Dr. 
Brown's Tibbie, my own father’s Manse, 
my Anne” (Ruskin). Janet was a sturdy 
Covenanter. She kept a huckster’s stall, 
and brought her own stool to St. Giles on 
that memorable Sunday in 1637 when the lit- 
urgy was ordered to be read in the churches 
of Scotland. 

‘* Blessings to all the bairns and the mo 
ther! Long may they dance together! | 
hope Lady Dalrymple will dance at Lady 
Anne’s wedding,” wrote Mrs. Cockburn to 
Henrietta Cummings. 

Whether Lady Dalrymple did dance at 
Lady Anne's wedding I do not know; but 
she lived far beyond that event, to an extreme 
and honored old age. And she, as well as 
her daughter, Lady Anne, author of ‘‘ Auld 
Robin Gray,” belong to the class designated 
in the opening paragraph of this paper. So 
does Mrs. Cockburn herself, the author of 
one of the songs entitled ‘‘The Flowers of 
the Forest,” whose old age was as beautiful 
as the lingering twilights of her own bonnie 
Scotland. So, too, does Caroline, Baroness 
of Nairn, the author of that exquisite ballad, 
‘*The Auld House,” a large part of whose 
life was one of patient waiting, and, in the 
end, of patient endurance. 

I once took tea with two Scots women, sis 
ters, who had never been outside the bound 
aries of Scotland. They told me that their 
great-great-grandmother once seized the horse 
of Claverhouse by the bridle, and held his 
rider in conversation at the front door of her 
house, while her husband, a Covenanter, es 
caped into the hills from the back. The sol 
diers soon after entered and searched the 
house, thrusting their swords through each 
feather-bed to make sure he was hidden in 
none of them. Soangry was Claverhouse at 
his escape that he threatened to run the 
brave woman through with his own sword, 
but thought better of it, and so spared his 
blood-stained hands that additional crime 

It pleased me to fancy that in these wo- 
men I could detect some features of the 

‘tried perfectness” of this ancestress of 
theirs—endurance in the firm-set lips, indom- 
itable courage in the gray-blue eyes, the un- 
speakable sadness of days and nights in hid- 
ing on moorland and mountain, witb their 
dread uucertaiaties. 
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EASTER-SUNDAY ON FIFTH 
AVENUE. 
See illustration on front page. 

JIFTH AVENUE in the glory of the 
I Easter sunshine is a sight to warm the 
most chilly heart, and move it to a quicker 
throb of pleasure, The cream of New York's 
fashion, youth, and beauty may be seen on 
the promenade at the time of dismissal from 
church services, and the faces of the people 
are bright with the thoughts suggested by 
flowers, music, and the glad sense of spring's 
return. Mr. Smedley has given us a picture 
which will charmingly adorn many a parlor 
wall; nor is the picture less attractive that 
the faces have the individuality of the photo- 
graph, and the expressions are so wonderful 
ly reproduced. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, ay ce 
ill pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
aa. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
Twenty-five counts a bottle. {Adv.] 








world. 


Boenerr’s Coooarne allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of 
the capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 
vigorous and healthy growth of the hair. Its effect 
upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is such as 
cannot be surpassed.—[ Adv. ]} 

CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP. 
Positive cure fur chapped hands. 25 cents.—[ Adv.) 


Bornetr’s Fravorine Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—{Ade. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’ 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than saree times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefo yre far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., ; Dorchester, Mass. 


Do you want your 
Children Clothed 


In the Latest New York Styles at the Least Cost? 


BEST &CO 





IS THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World devoted Exclusively 
to the Outfitting of 


Boys, Girls, and Babies, 


With everything they wear from Hats to Shves, 


We not only offer the largest assortment and cor- 
rect styles, but being manufacturers with unequalied 
facilities for the production of Children's wear, we 
are) 





& position to offer first-claes goods at unusually 
low pri 


ces. 





We serve absent buyers by mail as well as if they 
were in the Store. 


Catalogues and samples of our latest 
styles furnished upon application. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, 


AND 51 WEST 22d ST., N. ¥. 


ui evans 


CAG 
ituk, Ube dead nek TENE 


“Fou BEAUTIFUL.” sar 


Containing all the Latest Ideas in Art Needle- 
work. Also, 300 New Illustrations for Stamping De- 
signs. Sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Mrs. T. C. FARNHAM, 


16 West lith St., zs New York. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be gold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Royat Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


\ Coraline 
’ Health 
Corsets 





Have one pecul- 
larity which per- 
tains only to 
corsets of this 
make; they im- 
part a graceful 
and stylish figure 
to the wearer and 
the bust retains its shape to the end. 
They are boned with Coraline, a sub- 
stance superior to any other material 
and which insures a corset that will 
not wrinkle or break. 

These corsets fit every 
figure. 


variety of 


And are Sold by first 
everywhere. 


WARNER 


class dealers 


BROS., MNFR3., 


New York AND CHICA¢ AGO. 


NOTFORGENTLEMEN 


BUT FOR THEIR 


WIVES, DAUGHTERS, 


SWEETHEARTS. 


The Spring ing mumber of 


MODES IN COIFFURES, 


the most valuable gift to present, for its styles, its 
lessons inthe ART of Hair Dressing, aud how 
a woman can be made lovable without the aid of 
Cosmetics, and also what she looks like, with the 


advice of WME. THOMPSON, 
Send 10 for Copy. 224 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“HOME-SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 
Tue Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way Company has arranged for a series 











of excursions from Chicago to points in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, for which tickets will be sold at 
half rates. 
» Ticket 


son, General 


Wyoming, Colorado, 
For full information apply 
P. Wil- 
Passenger Agent, Chicago 


Agents, or address E. 


& North-Western Railway, Chicago, III. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


HOW TO 
ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Re- 

‘ * store the Hair, ‘Brows and Lashes, 

— and to Beautify the Complexion. 

A book of interest to every lady. 

Sent for Six Cents, to pay postage. It contains 

many hints, testimonials and valuable receipts (easily 

prepared at home), and shows how to obtain free sam- 
ples of Cosmetics. MADAME LAUTIER, 

124 West 23d St., New York City. Cosmetic Artiste 
_ Mention this "paper " 


“ ”» SUB ORSETS ‘FOR 
SETS. 
exTint Ay NEW. 
der and Shoulder Brace 
" k riding, surf bathing 


&e., it is Do not constrict the 
figure, and is just ‘the thing for Summer wear, ee- 









+ pecially wit with loose 3 

| HOYDON MEG. 0. 
246 ‘Washington Ave., Phila., 
PD a a tm "apptication. 


usirated circolar mailed on 


ACENTS 
WANTED. 


| COOKING AND IRONING. 
Before buying, send for a pamphiet illustrating new 
apparatus specially designed for swmmer use, and for 
light housekeeping. S.E. Robinson, Springfield, Mase. 








ONLY WHEN dun LIPS DISPLAY ct ot TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S$ OZODONT. 


ALM RAN 
Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


SURPASSES ALL THAT THE 
SKILL OF OUR PUBLISHERS 
HAS BEEN ABLE TO PRODUCE. 
—W. E. GLADSTONE. 


First Juvenile Serial 


BY 


W. DD AOWGELS. 


The American boy has found his biog- 
rapher gives him the 
right to boast of W. D. Howells, as his 
English cousin has long boasted of Thomas 
Hughes. To be sure, the story dates back 
SJorty years ; but the Boy in it is the typi- 
cal American lad now as then- 


SA Boy’s Town” 


-a not un- 
naturally good, a not inordinately wicked, 
a bright, hearty, 
all-around sort of a boy. 


honest, 
The story tells 
of his daily doings and dreamings in a 
little Ohio town on the Great Miami Riv- 
er. Mr. Howells says tt was just the sort 
Noth- 
ing very memorable ever happened there, 
“as the grou 


go-ahead, manly, 


of a town for a boy to bea boy in. 


m-up worla counts events” ; 
but “every day was full of wonderful oc- 
to that 
Boy. One charm of the narrative is that 
it may be considered as partially autobio- 
graphical; for Mr. Howells was an Ohio 
boy himself, doubtless 
largely upon the recollections of his younger 
days for the material of “A Boy’s Town.” 


currence and thrilling excitement” 


and has drawn 


Begin April 8th in 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
5 cents a week, $2 a year. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
allowed each month. Steady employ- 
mentat home or traveling. Nosolicitin 


Duties delivering and making collections. No Posta 
Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER& UU,, Piqua,0. 


60 SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 





This Label is on the ‘Beet Ribbon Made. 
| Ask your Dealer for it. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Hedfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


and 
Bonnets, 


| The firm of Messrs. J. Redfern & Sons 
makes for every crowned 
head in Europe. 


With branches at New York, Newport, R.1., 
London, Cowes, Manchester, Edinburgh, Paris, 
Cannes, and Nice, it is the largest establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. 


210 FIFTH AVE. ene 4189 B'WAY, W. Y. 


ASK FOR WOODWORTH'S 


gy Per Liars 


e, 
Jog PEARL OF SAVOY 


PERFUMES OF 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKABLE 
|PERMANENCE. YOUR 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 
LASTING. SOLD BY 
ALL DRUCCISTS. 
| WRITE To US ENCLOS. 
LING 250. IN STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE. 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE, 


C. B, WOODWORTH & SONS, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















remnov: 


Form developed ; 
Lashes colored and restored. 


Velaro,414 W. 
City. Mention this paper. 


bb 5} Canned Sweet 
~— DARBY” corn 


PACKED AT oan OF 
Was selected by a prominent retail dealer in Fancy Gro- 
ceries as by far the Statice ompeting saimplesshow n. 
| This decision is confirmed by HE BEST 0 OF ALL. 
consumers, who pronounce it 
Sold by leading Grocers everywhere, and wholesale by 
COMLY & FLANIGEN, Philadelphia. 


DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 
unless they are made ofnatura! cerly hair. We 
have them fiom §2.00u~. Our bangs keepin 
shape simply by combing. New Ilius rated 
Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods sent by 
mail everywhere. 


S.C. BECK, 
Manufacturer of Hair Goods, 


36 N. EicHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Mitcham is the English district where is 
grown the world’s sweetest Lavender from which At- 
| Kinson distils the choicest Lavender Water made. 





yom lane or Gentle- 
WH man can have them. 
Send for circular to 
DEALBANT GLOVE COMPANY, 
33 ‘Winter St., Boston, B Mass. 


| CENTS FOR © OMPLE’ TE NOVELS 

| BY POPULAR AUTHORS. Send 
Stamp for Catalogue to 

| A. QUIMBY, 30 Vesey Street, New York. 








BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
sa2and Superfluous Hair permanently 

r wel. Flesh increased or re- 
duced. Complexions beautified. The 
Hair, Brows and 
Inter- 
esting Book (sent se: -aled), 4c. Mme, 
47th St.,N.¥. 
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HA RPER'S BAZAR. 








SHOPPING 


In New York 


Can be successfully and eco- 
nomically done with aid of 


RIDLEY’S 


Fashion Catalogue. 


142 pages. Contains nearly | 
2000 Illustrations of Articles 
for Personal Wear and House- 
hold Use, with the 


New York Cash Prices 
Attached. 


This Catalogue is gotten up | 
for the benefit of our out-of- 





town patrons who have not the 
opportunity to do their shop- 
ping in our Store in person. 


SAMPLES OF 


DRESSGOODS,&c.. 


Mailed Free on Application. 


—-—_>——— 


Send 7c. to pay. postage on 
Ft Copy. 


a 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


3809 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen St., 59 to 65 Orchard St., 


New York. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 





Jos. Horne & Co.,| 


D We want to mail to every 
“ Bazar” reader 
R SAMPLES of our Colored 
Cashmeres, Serges, and 
Y French and Domestic 
Challies. 
SAMPLES of our BLACK 
G Silk - warp and _ all - wool 
Henriettas. 
0 SAMPLES of our Black Gros- 
Grain and Surah Silks. 
0 SAMPLES of our Colored 
Gros-Grain, Faille, Surah, 
D and India Silks. 
We can save you money on 
§ your spring buying. 





PITTSBURCH, PA. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER. 


Am now arranging te rentals for season of 
1890. Address CHAS. E. BOON, 
_ Narragansett Pier, R.I. 








| duced this season. 


Parasols, Coaching Shades, 
and Sun Umbrellas. 


We are now exhibiting our 
complete stock of Foreign 
and Domestic Parasols. 
Special attention is called 
to a case of Paris Styles of 
Parasols, just received, con- 
taining choice Novelties, 
made exclusively for us, 
which cannot be repro- | 


| JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., | 
Broadway and Ilth St., 
New York. 





| W A NTED, Pett in a Postal Card on 
7 ONE 4% = which to ask for full 
Bach Reader of “ Harper's 4, CENT. particulars con- 
Bazar” to invest pee cerning 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM 





Mavam, “No one can realize the comfort and satisfaction 
it is to have Halls Bazar Form. 





A BOON TO 
ALL WOMEN, RICH OR | 


Thonsands in use. Endorsed by all fashion 
publishers Appreciated by Wives, Mothers, 
Sisters, and Sweethearts. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers, 
Send Money Order for 
Complete Form, - - - = $6.50 
Skirt, 10 Which Bust can be added, - 3.50 
Bazar SKWt im case, - - - - 3,00 


HALL’S BAZES FORM 6O., 


833 Broadway, N. Y., 


Seamstress. ‘Yes, it is really indispensable in every 
household; and then dresses never look so well as when and 139 Regent St., London. 
draped over it.” We cheerfully recommend these forms, and re- 
This shows how a wise woman sdves her strength and quest our patrovs, when ordering, or sending for 


enjoys SEEING “WER DRESS AS OTHERS SEE IT. 


circular, to mention Harper's Bazar. 


“400,000 DRESSMAKERS HAPPY.” | YSE DE LUCE ee 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 





We know the advertisers to be thoroughly reliable. and that 
their machine ta a realy wonderful invention.—Editor, 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, and 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular. 


| PRINTED CHALLIES 


th 
| €.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


- 
€ enh) 


‘O) i” 2 
( | ondstable Ks 


DRESS FABRICS. 
English Tweeds.  Cheviots and Homespuns, 


PLAIN AND FANCY MOHAIRS. 
Plain and Mixed Camel’s-Hair. 


FRENCH GASHMERE D’ECOSSE. 
SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS, 
Gazines, Striped and Bordered. 


ALL-WOOL FRENCH SUITINGS. 
Nuns’ -Veilings. Batistes. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


| Beoad ovary c R, { 9th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 










ASK FOR 





THE CHARM 
sw” DRESS SHIELD. 






SOLD BY 
ALL THE LEADING 
DEALERS. 

















-“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY H. 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to la ina 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c., 
sent C.0.D.any where. Send to 
e mfr for Dlust’d Price-Lists 





Now that the manufacturers are 
drawing the attention of the Amer- 
ican public to this first and, since 
its invention, the best of all cocoas, 
it will soon be appreciated here as 





nes~ To avoid the evil effects 
of Tea and Coffee, use constantly 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 








‘Best and Goes Farthest ” 


are household words all over Europe. 


which is STRENGTHEN. 
ING TO THE NERVES and 
a refreshing and nourishing bev- 
erage. 





well as elsewhere all over the world. 
All that the manufacturers request 
is simply one trial, or, still bet 
ter, a comparative test with whatever 
other cocoa it may be; then Van 
HoutTeEn’s Cocoa z¢se/f will convince 
every one of its great, superior- 
ity in strength, flavor, and 


economy. It is because of this 
superiority that the English high- 
class paper, Health, says: “Once 
used, always used.” 








Ask for 


VAN 
HOUTEN’S, 


and 
take no other. 





VAN = Cocoa: 


Ask for 


VAN 
HOUTEN’S 


and 











VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 


is stimulating and invigorating. Even 
when made weak, it is a delicious bever- 
age, and is then much cheaper than tea or 
coffee. 

No wonder, therefore, that in all parts 
of the world Van Houten’s Cocoa is rec- 
ommended by medical men instead of tea 
or coffee or other cocoas and chocolates, 
for daily family use by children and adults, 
hale and sick, rich and poor. 


vention, 
equalled in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualittes. 


THE ORIGINAL pure 
soluble cocoa. 


Invented and patented in 


Once Triel—Always Used, 
Largest Sale in the World 








Holland, and, ever sznce zts in- 
has remained wz- 








The great success of Van Houten’s 
Cocoa has led to many imitations, but it 
is generally admitted, and a comparison 
will easily prove, that none of them equals 
the inventor’s in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 











SOUND DISCS teed Diced to help 


a larger per cent. of 
similar devices combined. 7? The same to 
the Eare as glasses are to the eyes, Posi- 
tively invisible. Worn months with- 
out removal. #.A. WALES. Bridgeport Coan. 









MES. K,. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tattor Surrs, anp Muuunery. 
Purouasine AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regardiyg fitting customers at a distance 
and references fronFevery State and Territ ry. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. st | 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 


| 8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 


eas 
These incomparable corsets are cut in 
stuffs, specially manufactured for this house 
‘viz: Silk-thread, BrocartGde Duchesse, ete. 
SHOPPIN In New York of al! kinds 
by a lady of euperiencs, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave .N . ? City. 


| PURCHASING AGENCY, "xsmistetst® 


Address MRS. H. M. DECKER, 825 ‘Broadway, mm we 
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FACETIZ.. 
STREPHON MELANCHOLY: 


AN IDYL OF THE FKXPENSIVE SKASON 


VOLUME XXIIL, NO. 17, 


Wuy does my Strephou look so very blue? 

Wherefore this grim demeanor and that sigh? 
Does he not know his Phyllis is most true 

Nor tolerates another lover nigh ? 


‘*Why does he seem preoccupied, and sit 
Apart from me with woe upon his face? 
He has no fear of rival nor of mit. 
He should be happiest of all his race 


“Particularly now when Lenten chimes 

Have ceased their ringing, and the Easter-tide 
Has passed into the ages, and the times 

Of bidding pleasures hence no longer "bide. 





** Dear Strephon, now that Lent at last is o’er, 
I may accept the proffered matinée, 

The sweets that I have long been pining for, 
The pleasures of the dance and of the play. 





“The little drives, the walks, the opera stalls, 
The many things you offered me through Lent— 

The things resigned by me at duty’s call: 
I may resume to any wished extent.” 





To this the worried Strephon made reply 
Rep y it was condensed and full of rue; 
prefaced it with one long, deep-drawn sigh 





He 
* Alas, dear Phyllis, that’s what makes me biue!” 
Joun Kenpriwox Banas 


*T tell yon ‘ finis’ is always at the end of the book; 
nevet in the middle or first part.” 
“T'll bet you a fiver you'll find it under ‘F’ in th 
dictionary.” 
‘ a 


“There was not a dissenting vote.” 
“Yes; I heard it was carried anonymously.” 


See that poor tramp! What a futile sort of a life 





“Yes; even his feet are bootless.” 
somalia “ 
*“ Why do I speak of the ‘susceptible’ potato ?” 
“ That's the point.” 
* Because the potato is so easily mashed. 
= OE 


a 


* John, we need a new dresser for the kitchen.” 
“Great Scott! isn’t the cook enough? She dresses 
a great sight better than you do.” 
castnmn@jpentieme 
**T hear some hard words passed between you ?” 
“Yes; he called me a megalophonous megalasaurus, 
To which I retorted that, in comparison with him, the 
antediluvian cyclepteride would not have been in it.” 


a. ae 
Alsat a Sferner— ——- 
a Oe 








THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 
“I MUST BREAK THE ENGAGEMENT, AND YE’ I DON'T WANT PEOPLE TO SAY I JILTED HIM.” 
“THAVE IT, INVITE HIM TO TEA.” 
“Jue? 
** MAKE SOME OF YOUR TEA BISCUITS.” 
“Yes?” 


** AND HE'LL BREAK IT HIMSELF.” 


—— 


THE GENUINE ARTICLE 
ALLIGATOR. ‘“‘THAT’S RIGHT, MY FRIEND, 
TAKE A GOOD LOOK AT ME. I THINK I CAN 
CONVINCE YOU THAT I AM NO IMITATION ALLI- 
GATOR LIKE THAT SATCHEL OF YOURS 


* Jimmy is slipshod, isn’t he ?” 

“Very. He can’t even make a perfect idiot of him 
self.” 
——o 

Ovp Mr. Bentry. “ That's a true saying, Maria, that 
one-half of the world doesn’t know how the other 
half lives.” 

Ovp Mas. Bentiy. “Humph! Joshua, it would be 
nearer the truth to say that one-half of the world 
doesn’t know haw the other three-quarters live.” 

(= > 

* Ohicago and St. Louis, thre great sister cities of the 
West, should dwell more harmoniously together.” 

* You mistake; they are not sister cities. Chicago 
is a sister, but St. Louis is a sort of bad little brother.” 





HIS NOTION 





HE IS STILL HOPING. 

Miss Hevyrox. “ No, John, I cannot listen to your 
love Farewell forever !” 

Journ. “ Might I ask one question ?”’ 

* You” 
_ “Ts this a Simon-pure farewell, or one of the Patti 
brand ? 

peidenannceilppaiiaes 


THE BIBLIOPHILE TO HIS BABY. 


A bibliophile you'll be. 
Your father’s heart it grieves 
To note the ghoulish glee 
With which you chew the leaves; 


To note the happy look 
That lights your visaye fair 

When you take up a book 
And kiss its binding rare. 


There was a time when I 

Thonght love for books the best— 
A time not long gone by, 

Nor is that love at rest: 


When treatment such as this 
You grant my treasured tomes 

Would drive the name of bliss 
From happiest of homes 


Yet I can't but confess 
You're welcome to my lore— 

Not that I love books less, 
But that I love you more 


** Poets are born, not made.” 


“ Well, I wish the poetry wasn’t made, either. I’d be 
willing to wait a long time for some poetry to be born.” 


OF A VIEW. 
WESTERN RAILROAD MAGNATE (looking for a Hudson River country place). ‘1 L 
SITE FURST RATE; BUT I'D HEV TO CUT OFF ALL ‘THEM TREES 80 AS TO SEE THE CARS.’ 


IKE THIS 





A LINGERING DEATH. 
SNOBLEY. “On YES; THEY'RE A GOOD FAMILY; BUT THEY'VE NEVER HAD ANY MONEY, 
THEY'VE BEEN STARVING TO DEATH EVER SINCE THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE,” 


CALLIOPE IN HARNESS. 


“Can it be only six o’clock 2” said John, opening his 


watch. ‘There goes the whistle.’ 
“That’s not the whistle, dear,” en in Mra. John. 
“It is the new cook singing in the kitchen.” 
PD a 5 I 





“1s there a doctor aboard 2?” queried a lanky Texan, 
who had stopped the train in the middle of the prairie. 
Three men stood up. 

“All right,” said the 
Texan; “I am very —= 


SILAME. 

“ Phis is a plutocratic age,” sighed the Gas. 

“Why so?” queried the Pipe. 

“Why, I was pnt ont because I was poor, and the 
lighting contract in this house was given to the Oil 
Trust.” —_—_>-—_- 

“ What do you find is the first requisite in business ?” 

**Pluck !” returned the dealer in live goose feathers. 





glad. If there is any 
disturbance, you gen- 
tlemen will be handy, 
for I'm going to rob 
the train,” 
RS a 
Lisette, ‘*I+do not 
think Valdini was in 
good form to-night.” 
Auior. “ Neither do 
I. She .is growing 
stout.” 
sepncentiiliinigensibes Bil 
“Miss Brown is a 
very sincere girl.’ 
“Indeed! In what 
way?” 





“Why, I asked her 
last night if she loved 
me, and she said ‘ no.’” 

+—»e—-—— . 

“What is the matter, 

Alice? You look wor- = 


ried.” gee 














~— 























“Tam. It’s too mean 
for anything! These 
roses have just come 
with acard, ‘Wearthese 
for Jack,’ and I don't 


know whether they are THIs Is CHARLIE PERIWINKLE 
WITH HIS FEATURES IN REPOSE 


from the Jack I hate or 
the one Flike. It’s4vo0 
horrid!” 


A CONCENTRATED MUSTACHE. 


AND THIS [S THE CHARMING AR- 
TIFICIAL SMILE WHICH HE WEARS 
IN PUBLIC, AND WHICH IS DESIGNED 
TO GONCENTRATE HIS. MUSTACHE 
SO THAT IT WILL BE PLAINLY VIS- 
IBLE TO THE NAKED EYE. 


Retameniciatae Se 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER'S 





ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 
(Continued from page 327.) 

original pictures. What makes you think 

they are copies?” 

What made her think that they were cop- 
ies was the very remarkable fact that both 
pictures represented scenes among the Scilly 
isles; that in each of them was represented 
—herself—as a girl of fifteen or sixteen; 
that the sketches for both these pictures had 
been made in her own presence by the ar- 
tist; that he was none other than Roland 
Lee; and that the picture she had seen in his 
studio was done by the same hand and in 
the same style as the two pictures before her. 
Of that she had no doubt. She had so 
trained her eye and hand that there could be 
no doubt at all of that fact. 

She stared, bewildered. Philippa, who 
was beside her looking at the pictures, went 
on talking without observing the 
amazement in Armorel’s eyes. 

“That was his first picture,” she con 
tinued; ‘‘and this was the second. I re- 
member very well the little speech Le made 
while we were all crowding round the pic 
ture. ‘Iam going,’ he said,‘ to make a new 
departure, You all thought 1 was just fol- 
lowing the beaten road at the Bar. Well, I 
am trying a new and a shorter way to suc 
cess. You see my first effort.’ It was dif- 
ficult to believe our eyes, Alec a painter? 
One might as well have expected to find 
Alec a poet; and in a few months he was a 
poet; and then a story-teller. And his poet- 
ry is as good as it is made in these days; 
and his short stories are as good as any of 
those by the French writers.” 

‘‘What is the subject of this picture?” 
Armorel asked, with an effort 

‘* The place is somewhere on the Cornish 
coast, I believe. He always paints the same 
kind of picture—always a rocky waste—a 
tossing sea — perhaps a boat — spray flying 
over the rocks—and always a girl; the same 
girl. ‘There she is in both pictures—a hand- 
some black-haired girl, quite young; it might 
be almost a portrait of yourself when you 
were younger, Armorel.” 

** Almost,” said Armorel. 

‘This girl is now as well known to Alec’s 
friends as Wouverman’s white horse. But 
no one knows the model.” 

Armorel’s memory went back to the day 
when Roland made that sketch. She stood 
—so—just as the painter had drawn her, on 
a round bowlder, the water boiling and sur 
ging at her feet, and the white foam running 
up. Behind her the granite rock, gray and 
black. How could she ever forget that sketch? 

‘* Alec is wonderful in his seas,” Philippa 
went on, ‘ Look at the bright color and the 
clear transparency of the water. You can 
feel it rolling at your feet. Upon my word, 
Armorel, the girl is really like you.” 

‘A little, perhaps. Yes, they are good 
pictures, Philippa. The man who painted 
them is a painter indeed.” 

She sat down again, bewildered. Presently 
she heard Philippa’s voice. ‘*‘ What is it?” 
she asked. ‘‘ You have become deaf and 
dumb. Are you ill?’ 

‘No, I am not ill. The sight of those 
pictures set me thinking. I will go now, 
Philippa. If he speaks to me, I will reply 
so that there can be no mistake. But if he 
persists in following me about, I will ask 
you to interfere.” 

‘If necessary,” Philippa promised her 
‘‘[ willinterfere for you. But there is some- 
thing in all this which I do not understand. 


sheer | 





Come again soon, dear, and tell me every- | 


thing. 

When they began this talk, one girl was 
a little troubled, but not much. The other 
was free from any trouble. 
parted, both girls were troubled. 

One felt, vaguely, that danger was in the 
air. Zoe meant something by constantly 
talking about her cousin Alec. What under- 
standing was there between him and that 
woman—that detestable woman? 

The other walked home in a doubt and 
perplexity that drove everything else out of 
her head. What did those pictures mean? 
Had Roland given away his sketches? Was 
there another painter who had the very touch 
of Roland as well as his sketches? No, no; 
it was impossible. 

Suddenly she remembered something on 
the fragment of paper that Effie picked up. 
The corner of the torn check—even the sig: 
nature of Alec Feilding. What did that 
mean? Why had Roland torn up a check 
signed by Mr. Feilding? Why had he called 
that act the turning of the footstep? 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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LieBic COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Makes the purest, cheapest, and best Beef Tea, 
Finest meat - flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. 

One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty 
pounds of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50 


Genuine with 
Justus von Liebis’s 


signature as shown. 
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THE SHAM AND THE REAL. 


Every good thing has its hosts of imita- 
tors; every genuine article its counterfeits. 
And imitators always choose the most pro- 
nounced, valuable, or popular subject to 
counterfeit, so that when they claim their 
sham to be equal, or as good, or the same as 
**So-and-So’s,” the public may depend upon 
it that ‘‘So-and-So’s”’ article is the best of 
the kind. The sham is always proving the 
genuine merit of the thing it copies. 

The Royal Baking Powder Company have 
produced and popularized an article of 
household use, whose convenience, useful 
ness, and real merit have made for it an im 
mense and universal sale. A hundred imi 
tators arise on every hand, and as they hold 
out their sham articles to the public, they 
cry in chorus, ‘‘ Buy this, it’s just as good 
as the Royal, and much cheaper!” 

The Royal Baking Powder is the standard 
of excellence the world over, and its imita 
tors in their cry that theirs is ‘‘as good as 
Royal” are all the time emphasizing this 
fact. In their laborious attempts to show 
that their goods are as strong, as wholesome, 
or as pure as the Royal, by their contortive 
twistings of chemical certificates and labored 


| efforts to obtain recognition from the Gov 


ernment chemists and prominent scientists 
who have certified the superiority of Royal 
over all others, by their copying even the 
style and wording of the Royal advertise- 
ments, they all admit the ‘** Royal” to be the 
acme of perfection, which it is their highest 
ambition to imitate. 

But the difference between the real and 
these imitations, which copy only its general 
appearance, is as wide as that between the 
paste and the true diamond. The shams ail 
pay homage to the ‘* Royal)” 





BAZAR. 





How to Gure 
SKin § Scalp 
DISEASES 
awith the<= 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
. and scalp diseases, with loss of bair, trom 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 





all other remedies and methods fail. 
Cortovna, the great Skiu Cure, and Cutroura Soap, 


ternally, and Curtoura Rersoivent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. 
Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dnue anp 
Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





s@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@& 
& skin prevented by Curioura Soar “en 


only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


Parsons & Sons Co. (Limited), 


Flushing, N. Y., 
Offer Selected Specimens of 


Japanese Maples, Climbing 
Hydrangeas, Rhododen- 
drons, Golden Oak, 


And many other Rare Trees and Shrubs. 














of 
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Assortment of Patés.—Partridge, Pheasant, Quail, 


how to make Soup. 
article about our establishment and methods 


grocers. 
American” brand. 


Assortment of Soups.—Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, 
Consommé, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox ‘Tail, ‘Tomato, 





“ Marion Harland” says that we know 
We have had her full 


Soup-making daintily printed. and illus- 


trated in a pamphlet which we will gladly 
send you for the asking. 


We manufacture also Game and Chick- 


en Patés Truffled, which are invaluable 
for lunch, picnics, yachting-parties, etc. 


Should you desire to test our goods, we 


send, free of charge, postage prepaid, a sam- 
ple can of Soup, your choice, on receipt of 
14 cents in stamps, and a sample can of | 
Paté on receipt of 25 cents. 


Our goods are for sale by all the fancy 
Be sure to ask for the “ Franco- 


icken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier. 


Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Clam Broth. 


Woodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver, 


F'ranco-American F"ood Co., 


Mention Harper's Bazar. 


42 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











The face is the index to onr whele being. It is not 
strange then that all of as covet a good, healthy, pure 


complexion, which is the first requisite to a pleasing 


face. The skin on the face is not only subjected to ail 
the outside influences, such as heat and cold, light and 


| darkness, but by our every feeling, which in a short 





time leaves its traces on the face. It is the duty of 
every one to correct any unhealthy tendency of the 
skin, as well as any other organ in the human struet- 
ure. Freckles, moth patches, black-heads, pimples, 
eczema, are annoying, not only to those who possess 
them, but also to their friends. 

After long study and many experiments, Mrs. Walker 
has placed before the public the most satisfactory prep- 
aration ever composed for the face. She has had pe- 
culiar advantages over other Complexion Specialists, 
from the fact that she herself possessed one of the 
most disfigured complexions. She, therefore, has not 
only a scientific knowledge of the preparation, but a 
practical one She is supported in her theories by 
eminent physicians, who are daily prescribing her 
preparation in preference to any other formula. This 
is, of conrse, not a cosmetic, but a skin tonic, which 
renovates the skin, leaving it in a pure, healthfal con- 
dition, thus overcoming any tendency to blemishes of 
any kind. It is guaranteed to remove freckles, moth 
patches, pimples, black-heads, also to restore swarthy 
and sallow skins to their original life and vigor, im- 
varting to all that healthfal glow which is so becom- 
ing and pleasing to all. 


It ts sold ander positive guarantee. The only preparation pre- | 
| "Agents and House Canvassers Wanted in 

every city and town where the shade makers are not 
| supplied. Thousandsof families buy them for shades 


scribed by regular physicians Correspondence solicited from ladies 
or gentlemen who are troubled with facial blemishes, and also from 
all those using the Bleach, that even the most stubborn cases, and 
those which have defied all other remedies, be alike successfully 
treated. References in every city and village in the United States 
and Canada, 


PRICE, One Treatment (sufficient for one face), $2.00. 
Mrs, Manion Warxer, 216 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


A little accident 
which has occurred 
millions of times, and 
which happens now 
and then in every 
house. 











THE 


ANTI-KUM-OFF 


Window Shade Fasteners prevent all such accidents. 


rr 














Order them on all new shades. They only cost a trifle. 


| already up. For outfit and terms address 


THE PaTERSON NOVELTY MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 


i Sole Manufacturers, Paterson, N. J. 


permanently cured by the Cuticura Remepixs, when | 


an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- | 


Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; | 


Relief"in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Coticura Antr-Patn Puraster, the | 





CASH'S 


FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 
AND 


CHILDREN’S 


WEAR. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


TERNS 


J, 


92 CG 


1} NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT: 


FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


& J, GASH, 


REENE ST., N.Y. 








A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 


WHY: 


Because it Supports Stock- 
inesand Underclothesfrom the 
SHOULDERS, andhas no stiff 
cords, fits with perfect ease and 


freedom. For gale by leading dealers, 


Send for {llustrated price list. 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 





HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT, 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
theeye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 


FOR SALE BY 


EHRICH BROS, 
H, O°NEILL & CO. 


LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 


JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥- 





steel cooking utensils won’t warp, 
scale, crack, absorb grease, or taste 


|” “NEVER-BREAK” 
| 


of previous cooking. 


Every house- 


keeper appreciates these qualities— 
then just think you can’t break them. 
What a comfort to have such things, 


If your dealer hasn’t them send for 
our illustrated circular, 


| THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 





CHOCOLATE MENIER 


ASK FO 


R 


IT EVERY WHERE 








Children Cry for 


Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| FRE 


Our mammoth {illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. , Quiney, 
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CUPID'S PROTEST. 
‘(HE world is whirling madly, 
| Receptions, balls, and teas, 
And invitations flutter 
Like leaves upon the breeze; 
One meets the dear Four Hundred 
At every turn, maybe, 
But still there’s one face missing— 
Young Cupid. where is he? 


The debutantes so lovely, 
In gauzy gowns of white, 
Behind a wealth of roses 
Are nearly hid from sight. 
Mammas in richest raiment 
Preside with beaming smile 
Amid their budding beauties: 
Where's Cupid all this while? 


Alone, within a corner, 
With wings a-drooping low; 
His arrows lie unheeded, 
Unstrung his crafty bow:— 
I’m sadly out of fashion; 
Tis very plain to see 
To-day that men and maidens 
Have little need of me 


‘“When two sit on a stairway 
I stealthily draw near— 

A mystic Browning murmur 
Falls on my list’ning ear; 

And where, with dim-lit fragrance, 
Conservatories lure, 

And fountains play, they whisper 
The tenets of mind-cure! 


“Strange that those hearts so tender 
Can all my arts withstand 
Amid the strains expensive 
Of that Hungarian band! 
While Klunder’s richest roses 
Shed fragrance everywhere— 
But, oh, the bliss of stealing 
One sweet flower from her hair! 


‘* Oh, débutantes so charming, 
Who wield a mighty power, 
Come, let these fads be banished, 
Talk nonsense by the hour; 

Give Cupid kindly welcome, 
For still he waits to show 
To modern men and maidens _ 

The love of long ago.” 


Apa Stewar+ SHELTON. 


ALT.2 VOLS’ DAY. 


pri ist is generally given up to silly 
A pranks and practical jokes,and in France 
and England and Scotland it is the custom 
to fool people and make laughing-stocks of 
them—poissons d arril,as the French say for 
April-fools. The origin of the day is un 
known, but it has been a popular custom in 
England for some time, and it is remarkable 
that the 81st of March is observed by the Hin- 
doos in very much the same way; and a writ- 
er says that finding the practice prevalent 
in so distant a land would indicate that it had 
a very early origin amongst mankind. The 
silly jokes are too well known to be enumer 
ated, and sometimes the consequences are hu- 
miliating or disastrous to either side. To 
practise foolery on that day is poor taste, to 
say the least, as those who like to fool people 
are the very ones who in turn object to being 
fooled. A learned clergyman once gave it 
as his opinion that the mockery of the day 
originated with the Roman soldiers when 
they placed the crown of thorns on the Sav- 
iour’s head and bowed before him in mock 
reverence. And such an origin being possi- 
ble, it is best to let the customs of the day die 
with the years, and to count them as supersti 
tions of an unenlightened time. 


STRAY. 

N Norseland dialect this word is rendered 

‘directly, or immediately,” while really 
it is quite the reverse, and becomes, as it 
were, a movable feast; so movable as to be a 
most uncertain matter, especially when ap 
plied to the speedy promise of horses for 
travellers, and, as one of them has written, 
‘‘It may be for hours, or it may be for 
years, and lucky is the man who has them 
at all!” 


FASHION’S BEHEST IN THE 
VERY LONG AGO. 
N a work giving account of literary and 
fashionable circles in the reign of Au 
gustus Cresar, mention is made of the attire 
of a young maiden of the period, a person 
of rank, representing the wealth and style of 
the age 

‘A snow-white tunica enveloped her per 
son, over which was gracefully thrown the 
ample folds of an amethyst-colored padla, an 
article of costume worn as a robe of state 
by women of distinction.” It presented an 
appearance of skilfully arranged drapery, 
sometimes with the addition of a girdle, or 
fastened at the shoulders with gemmed clasps 
or a jewelled brooch; the maiden’s hair, ex- 
quisitely arranged, was secured with a gold 
pin in form of a winged Cupid,while a chap- 
let of roses emphasized the effect. 

A brilliant necklace curiously twisted en 
circled the snowy throat, and from it de- 
pended a string of pearls; serpent-shaped 
golden bracelets, in whose eyes glittered fiery 
rubies, were the ornamentation of fair, plump 
arms. 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. Itis used by the 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthfal. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 
in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 

NEW YORK. OHTCAGO. 8T. LOUIB. BAN FRANOIBOO. 
1784 1890. 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
woslittien 
Embroidery. Knitting. ana 

crochet Work. 
Awe for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 





the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 





iJ “ method of making Ice Saya A 
WHEEL ores LIGHTNING FREL TUB. 


‘Freezes much the guickest and easiest, 
also makes most Tee Sean — 


HEPA 
SHEPARD ARARE co 














CATARRH 


COLDS¢ ScOUGHS 
SORE THROAT 












An unfailing remedy. The 
cure COUGHS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH 
and THROAT irritations, mostly due to 
smoking. Always keep a box of Soden 
Mineral Pastilles in your house. 


Sc. and 50c, a box at druggists. 
pmpnicee Free on Application. 


prevent and 


en | tneral Springs Co.. Limited, 


Cedar si.,.New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR 
to use. Cheapest. Rel 







to the nostrils. 


Price, 50c. 
by mail. 


Address, 

















Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 


Shepard's “ Lightning” Receipt Book Matled Free. 


certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 


E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 
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sufferers. 


of any Patent Medicine in the world. 


KNOWN AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


mention Harper’s Bazar. 











BHEBomtraM’s PYPILtLs. 
THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


is the most marvellous Antidote yet discovered, 
Weak Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired Digestion, Constipation, 
Disordered Liver, ete. 3 and is found efficacious and remedial by female 


Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and life-giving properties, 
BEECHAWM’S PILIS have an unprecedented demand and the largest Sale 
PRICE, 25 CTS. PER BOX. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England, 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 365 and 367 
Canal Street, New York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will 
mail BEECHAM?’S PILLS on receipt of price—but inguire first. 
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It is the premier Specific for 


Please 
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THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. | 








‘A PERFECT 
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Mme. A. Ruppert, New York's only thorough com- 
plexion specialist, does not claim for her specialties 
that they were purchased at fabulous prices from any 
of the nobility of Europe, but states candidly that her 
knowledge of the skin comes from years of experience 
and hard study. ‘ My success,” says Mme. Ruppert, 
** is due to the fact that Ido what I claim to do and make 
no great promises. My process of bleaching the skin 
clears the pores of all poisonous fillings, and is my own 
discovery. ‘There is only one genuine Face Bleach. My 
article is entirely original, and I guarantee by its use 
the removal of Wrinkles, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Comedones, Roughness or Discoloration of 
the Skin, Redness of the Nose, Sallowness, etc.” 

The Bleach is labelled with fac-simile of photo and 
signature of Mme. A. Ruppert, and sold for $2 per bot- 
tie, three bottles (usually sufficient for cure), $5. It is 
not a cosmetic, does not require constant use, as bleach- 
ing the skin once in eight years will be sufficient to 
keep the complexion faultless. It is sure in every case, 
and harmless for the most delicate skin. 

Send 4c. postage or call for full particulars to Mme. A. 
Ruppert, 30 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 


‘Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. COD 


} ane =~ 
NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


CATARRH.—Best. 
ief is immediate. 


Easiest 
A cure is 






Sold by druggists or sent 





COMPLEXION. 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





BARRYS <5" 


8° 


ps Tricopherous 


FOR THE 


R & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves a'l impuritics from 
the scalp, prevents bald 
ness and gray hair, and 

M8 causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the ekin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., Now York. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


ROCHE'S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, withont 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwatvs & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
FE. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N.Y. 

’ 

Ely’s Cream Balm 
GIVES RELIEF AT ONCE FOR 
COLD IN HEAD. 
—CURES— 


CATARRH. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N.Y. 





















Yon can live at home and make more money at work for ué 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost« 





ly outfit FREK. ‘lerms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 











